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LITERATURE. 
“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 
Sterne. By H. D. Traill. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. TRalILt brings to the study of Sterne’s 
work a sympathetic attitude of mind, and 
to the consideration of his character no 
ordinary powers of observation and analysis. 
Of course he has not been able to make any 
material additions to the biography of his 
subject. A zealous bibliographer might 
perhaps hunt up out of obscure places a few 
scattered reminiscences like those of the dis- 
credited French valet Lafleur, together with 
an odd story of early years, like the ridiculous 
one of the whitewash mischief perpetrated at 
school—for ridiculous it is from Sterne’s 
sentimental point of view, though it has 
suggested to Mr. Traill the smart reflection 
that “ the trick of befouling what was clean 
(and because it was clean) clung to him 
tenaciously to the end.” But the period of 
Sterne’s life that is at all valuable to the 
biographer is confined to eight years, and the 
incidents of those years are few and easy of 
record, 

Mr. Traill’s view of Sterne’s character as a 
man may be said to hold the mean between 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s Apologia and Thackeray’s un- 
sparing attack. He does well in directing 
attention to that cheerful courage under the 
prostration of pain, which revealed perhaps 
the noblest, and certainly the manliest, 
side of Sterne’s nature, Thackeray over- 
looked this; he spoke tenderly enough of 
that “cry for pity and pardon” which the 
unclerical romancer in real life penned in 
sincerity when he knew his end was near; 
but he permitted himself to forget the many 
incidental passages scattered over the letters 
disclosing the fact that Sterne was a good 
deal of a hero as to physical suffering, and a 
true son of the “good-natured, peppery, 
debt-loaded, light-hearted, shiftless ” ensign of 
Chudleigh’s regiment of foot, who, when 
pinned to the wall in a duel, had the cheerful 
courage and grim presence of mind to beg his 
adversary to wipe the plaster off his sword 
before pulling it out of him. After breaking 
@ blood-vessel in the lungs, Sterne takes a 
hopeful view of life, and either believes, or 
pretends to believe, that he “ continues to 
mend ;”’ and when he is already within hail of 
death he writes: “I know not what is the 
matter with me, but some derangement 
presses hard upon this machine. Still, I 
think it will not be overset this bout.” 
As much allowance as we can reasonably 
make on the score of manly courage and 








cheerful resignation Sterne is certainly en- 
titled to. 

Mr. Traill is at one with all previous 
biographers in thinking Sterne was child- 
ishly vain of his social and literary suc- 
cesses, and vain no doubt he was; but more 
than enough has perhaps been made of the 
remaining evidences of his vanity. The 
letters on which is founded the portentous 
accusation of his having regarded with over- 
inflated complacency the visits of “ great 
people of the first rank,” first in London and 
afterwards in Paris, were written almost ex- 
clusively to his daughter, to Miss Fourman- 
telle, Mra. Draper, and David Garrick ; and, 
in inferences drawn from the slightly ridicu- 
lous air of his self-delineation, we must 
remember that he was writing to persons for 
whom, as he well knew, such substantial 
tributes were likely to have a powerful 
appeal. In estimating Sterne’s acknowledged 
transgressions on the side of morality, Mr. 
Traill has observed a judicious reticence. He 
neither endorses Warburton’s “ irrevocable 
scoundrel ” nor Thackeray’s “‘ wretched, worn- 
out old scamp ”’ as epithets befitting the man. 
He is content, with the late Walter Bagehot, 
to regard Sterne as an “ old flirt;” and no 
doubt these short and expressive words tell 
the whole truth. The key to Sterne’s sensi- 
bility to love, as he knew it, isno doubt found 
in that letter to “dear Eliza” in which he 
frankly says, “I must ever have some Dul- 
cinea in my head ; it harmonises the soul.” 
It is almost certain that Sterne belonged to 
the small number of men cropping up in every 
generation who never could enjoy the “ fresh- 
ness of feeling” on which they dwell so 
much, and who dawdle about pretty women 
with the questionable hope that in time 
their morals may come to be suspected. It 
would be wrong to say that Sterne did not 
at one period love his own wife, and equally 
unjust to his amatory pretensions to say that 
he wholly failed in his determined efforts to 
compromise the character of the young wife 
of the counsellor at Bombay ; but in the case 
of the former affection his soul was probably 
chiefly occupied with the harmonising process 
he alludes to, and in the case of the latter 
with the imbecile sentimentality that prompted 
him to support an appearance of indulging 
insidious vice. ‘‘ Talking of widows,” he 
writes, in a letter which Mr. Traill does not 
quote, 


“‘pray, Eliza, if ever you are such, do not 
think of giving yourself to some wealthy 
Nabob, because I design to marry you myself. 
My wife cannot live long, and I know not the 
woman I should like so well for her substitute 
as yourself. "Tis true I am ninety-five in con- 
stitution and you but twenty-five, but what I 
want in youth I will make up in wit and good 
humour.” 

“Dear Eliza” was then on her way from 
Deal to Bombay; but before the lady could 
reach the side of her husband Sterne was 
immersed in an intrigue with a mysterious 
Mrs. H., and like a sneak was writing mean- 
while gay letters to his friends with “ sneer- 
ing allusions to the poor, foolish Bramine.” 
It was the appearance of profligacy, and not 
the reality, that Sterne enjoyed; and ina purer 
state of society than that in which his works 
first appeared his licentiousness would have 
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fallen, as Coleridge said, like a stone in 
snow. 

After devoting a chapter to the charges of 
plagiarism contained in Dr. Ferriar’s Zllus- 
trations (which is as much as they deserve), 
Mr. Traill proceeds to the consideration of 
Sterne’s style, of his general characteristics, 
of his humour and sentiment. He thinks 
that to talk of the “style’”’ of Sterne is as 
though one should say “ the form of Proteus,” 
so uniformly eccentric and regularly irregular 
he considers him. He thinks Sterne’s mode 
of expression is destitute of precision, and in 
many cases a perfect marvel of literary slip- 
shod. This is no doubt just criticism ; and in 
all essential features Sterne’s writing re- 
sembled his talk, which has been described 
as always animated, often brilliant, rarely 
correct, and never clerical. His “style” was 
no doubt consciously founded upon that of 
Rabelais; and certainly, in discursiveness, in 
deliberate buffoonery, in extravagant eccen- 
tricity, and in solemn and ingenious pretence 
of a measureless profundity of meaning where 
no meaning whatever existed or was intended 
—in a word, in brilliant sense, and yet more 
brilliant nonsense, the style of Sterne does 
gravitate towards that of the master of wits. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the parallel 
goes no farther. Between the occult truths, 
political and philosophical, which Rabelais was 
often compelled to hide behind a masquerade of 
pure buffoonery, and the transparent absurdities 
which Sterne, as a mode of attracting atten- 
tion, concealed behind a veil of mysterious 
significance, there is indeed a whole world of 
purpose which forbids that we should unite 
the names of these writers. The real excel- 
lence of Sterne’s writing, however, is obvious 
enough, his sputterings, dashes, blank pages, 
and countless affectations notwithstanding. 
He excels, perhaps, as Walter Bagehot said, 
all other writers in simple and direct descrip- 
tion of common human action; and therein 
his genius was continually developing, the 
Sentimental Journey being superior to T'ris- 
tram Shandy in that form of realistic force. 
Mr. Traill is justly severe on Sterne’s claims 
as a man of sentiment; he thinks nearly all 
the pet bits of pathos on which the writer 
prided himself, and for which he has been 
extolled are complete failures as serious 
appeals to the heart, and failures traceable to 
Sterne’s artistic error of obtruding his own 
personality, and begging the reader to “turn 
from the picture to the artist, to cease gazing 
for a moment on his touching creation, and 
to admire the fine feeling, the exquisitely 
sympathetic nature, of the man who created 
it.” No doubt there is truth in this, but it 
is not the whole truth. It is not a fact that 
the primary condition of success in realistic 
pathos is that the writer should erase himself 
from the reader’s consciousness altogether. 
It will be found that the most profoundly 
moving passages in fiction are concerned not 
only with the sad or tragic events they record, 
but also, in a secondary degree, with the 
emotions of the spectator or narrator who, 
from first to last, floods his dramatic narrative 
with subjective passion. This interposition 
of an outside intelligence seems always 
necessary to interpret our feelings to ourselves, 
and to make us realise that the pathos of the 
recorded scene comes from someone, instead of 
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living merely in an atmosphere of cold drama. 
In Sterne the “artistic error” lies deeper 
than Mr. Traill indicates in his just stric- 
tures on Sterne’s confusion of artistic methods. 
Sterne is as self-conscious a humorist as the 
melancholy Jacques ; but he is as deliberate 
a jester as Touchstone. He loves to suck 
melancholy out of any passing event “as a 
weasel sucks eggs;” but he also delights to 
thrust constantly before our eyes the cap and 
bells; not that he intends the smile to com- 
pete with the tear, but that he prides himself 
on his personal freedom from the torturing 
sensibilities over which he claims to have 
absolute command. Immediately after one 
of his famous sentimental outbursts, he tells 
us how good the inn is at Moulines. This is 
an outrage of a kind he delighted to per- 
petrate. It seems to say: “ Behold! what a 
master I am! How I can harrow up your 
feelings! and now I’m off to eat a mutton- 
chop.” It is the grimace of a bad actor 
before the tragic business is over, before he 
quits the stage, and while his face is still 
turned towards his audience. Of Sterne’s 
humour Mr. Traill does not seem to say 
much that is new. He speaks of it 
as Cervantic; and, in estimating the net 
sum of Sterne’s creative power, he says 
the writer will live by virtue of his one 
individual creation—Capt. Tobias Shandy. 
He cannot mean that the humour of Uncle 
Toby’s character is the Cervantic element in 
Sterne, for that is obviously centred in the 
elder Shandy. Walter Shandy is the only 
Don Quixote of English fiction, and, there- 
fore, the only character in Sterne that is 
essentially Cervantic, the humour of ; Uncle 
Toby and of Sterne’s own character being 
distinctly Shaksperean. 

That Thackeray should have denied to 
Sterne the character of a great humorist, and 
attributed to him only the qualities of a great 
wit, proves how astoundingly untrustworthy 
the criticism must be that is founded on, and 
begins with, an illiberal estimate of personal 
character. Sterne was vain; he was licen- 
tious ; he was insincere. Beitso. On the 
other hand, he was courageous under bodily 
suffering ; he was totally free from literary 
envy ; and he never pretended (his accidental 
clerical functions out of the count) to be a 
better man than he was. He stole unblush- 
ingly from earlier writers, but never from lack 
of originality ; and his plagiarisms are only 
more obvious than other people’s because more 
undisguised. In short, neither in the bad 
qualities he had nor the good qualities he had 
not can he be considered much more repre- 
hensible than writers before him and after, 
whose ill-luck it never was to be held up to 
the ridicule of popular audiences by the bril- 
liant satirist who loathed and despised Sterne, 
and read his more sentimental utterances with 
a mock solemnity of tone that made his 
hearers laugh until the tears rolled down their 
cheeks. 

Mr. Traill has done his work well ; his book 
is admirable in writing, reliable and well- 
digested as to facts, and interesting and valu- 
able in criticism. T. Hatt Carne. 











Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
Taken from Original Sources. By John 
Ashton. In2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Asuton has selected an interesting 
subject, and has done justice to his choice. 
His volumes consist of extracts on the 
manners and customs of the age, culled from 
a variety of contemporaneous books and MSS. 
and strung together by a slight connecting 
narrative. If the words in the Preface are to 
be taken in their natural sense, they would 
imply that the composition of the book has 
been preceded by a perusal of “all the news- 
papers ” and “ all the literature of the time ;” 
but such a suggestion could not have been 
intended. With every reasonable deduction 
from such an inference, there can be no doubt 
either of Mr. Ashton’s diligence in collecting 
his materials or of his good sense in refraining 
from intruding himself unnecessarily upon 
the reader. We are grateful to him both for 
his industry and his reserve. Even a man 
who is well versed in the diaries and corre- 
spondence of Queen Anne’s time will find 
something that is new to him in every 
chapter. The novice will be furnished with an 
abundance of amusement, both in the letter- 
press, and in the engravings which are 
scattered throughout both volumes. 

The two writers who have contributed the 
greatest number of bricks to the house which 
Mr. Ashton has built are Misson and Ned 
Ward, a typical Monsieur and a typical John 
Bull of the period. They are both of them 
graphic writers, not free perhaps from a 
slight exaggeration for effect’s sake, but 
still confining their exuberance within 
moderate limits. What struck the lively 
foreigner the most was the habits of his 
English friends at dinner. ‘‘ They eat,” he 
naively remarks, “a great deal at dinner,” 
and he clearly thought that it would have 
been better for their health had they been 
content with a smaller quantity of animal 
food. For the affection ot his English hosts 
for meat there was considerable excuse in the 
fact that fish was ‘‘dearer than any other 
Belly-timber,”’ and that vegetables were very 
scantily supplied to the London market. 
Oysters were sold in abundance, and at 
prices which nowadays seem almost ridicu- 
lous. The choicest, from Colchester, were 
supplied at a tariff ranging, according to the 
size of the delicious esculent, from 3s. to 
1s. 8d. a barrel ; and the wheelbarrow vendor 
in the streets was a sufficiently common 
person to figure in one of Lauron’s sketches 
of the cries of London. With pardonable 
partiality for his own country, Misson com- 
pared the cooking of England with that of 
France, and condemned the English tables as 
“not delicately served.” No doubt his 
criticisms were justified by fact, for Dr. King 
acknowledges in his Art of Cookery (how 
is it, by-the-by, that this amusing satire is 
not quoted oftener in Mr. Ashton’s pages ?) 
that some cooks, “to show the largeness of 
their soul,’’ would oft “ prepare you muttons 
swol’d and oxen whole.”’ Still, the Cavaliers 
who had travelled on the Continent during 
the reign of the second Charles had brought 
into high life a taste for the more delicate 
fare of other countries, and French cooks 
were beginning to find a home on English 
soil. The great restaurant of London, where 





Swift dined at a cost of seven shillings (re- 
cording the fact with a pang), was kept by a 
Frenchman, who imported the choicest clarets; 
and the view of the coffee-house (i. 215) shows 
that it was fitted up after the fashion of the 
French, and presided over by a dame de 
comptoir in true Continental style. Coffee- 
houses and taverns abounded in London—the 
names of more than five hundred are printed 
by Mr. Ashton in an Appendix, and he quotes 
from a contemporaneous writer a passage 
which states that London possessed “ near 
three thousand such nuisances ”’—and those 
who frequented them might be found there 
transacting their business or pursuing their 
pleasure, as is still the custom of the foreigner, 
every morning and every evening. The wit, 
the physician, the stock-jobber, the clergy- 
man, all had their favourite coffee-houses ; 
and the leading politicians of the day dined 
in them, after having sent to their houses for 
their own wine. 

For the Queen Anne houses of the present 
age Mr. Ashton has a strong contempt, and in 
one passage he even speaks disrespectfully of 
the architecture of the buildings known as 
Queen Square, Westminster. Nevertheless, 
with true sympathy for the ignorant reader, he 
is kind enough to say that two good specimens 
of the best houses of the age can still be seen 
in Austin Friars, Sometimes, but not often, 
he seems to us to draw an inference which is 
scarcely warranted by the text. The state- 
ment, on p. 63, that a staircase “ capable of 
accommodating two people abreast was a 
novelty ” is a long deduction from the house- 
agent’s advertisement on the previous page. 
Houses, he remarks two pages later, “* were 
not always let by agreement,” and possibly 
there were exceptions to the general rule that 
they were held on annual tenancies. Still, 
the only advertisements which he quotes in 
corroboration of his statements show that the 
occupants did dwell in them as annual 
tenants, the leases referred to by the house- 
agent or auctioneer being those under 
which the houses were held on ground-rents 
from the original owners of the land. Houses 
were wonderfully cheap both in town and 
country. The rent on the north side of Pall 
Mall was but £40 per annum, and the price 
of a suburban villa a few miles out of town 
was considerably less than £10 a-year. Swift 
only paid eight shillings a-week for first-floor 
lodgings in Bury Street, and he complains that 
they were “ plaguy deep, but I spend nothing 
on eating.” The streets of London were 
unpleasant by day and dangerous by night. 
All the satirists of the age—Swift and Steele, 
Gay and Tom Brown—tried their hands on 
descriptions of City life, the bad pavements, 
the “ dashing torrents” from the roofs after 
rain, the dangerous pent-houses, and the 
swinging signs which threatened danger to 
the head of the wayfarer. These were the 
discomforts of the day, and at night the 
Mohocks came out from their places of 
retreat. The most inoffensive of men might 
find his nose slit by a Mohock or a Hawkub- 
ite; and, if Lord Mohun or one of the 
numerous Irish gentlemen of the age was in a 
quarrelsome mood, the protection of the feeble 
old watchman was of slight avail. The amuse- 
ments of the simple-minded Londoner were 
but few. The ordinary sights for his country- 
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cousin were only three—the lions at the 
Tower, the tombs in the Abbey, and the 
lunatics at Bedlam ; and, when he had satiated 
himself with these, he must repair to the 
dwarfs and giants who were brought to Eng- 
land from abroad—Hungary and Spain seem 
to have been selected as the most appropriate 
countries for their birth—or run the gauntlet 
of abuse from the rejected watermen if he 
desired to hire a boat to visit the curiosities at 
Don Saltero’s coffee-house in Cheyne Walk. 
On these subjects, and on every curiosity of 
Queen Anne’s reign, Mr. Ashton has much to 
say, and he tells his story with good taste 
and without unnecessary amplification. His 
volumes will serve a double purpose. They 
will amuse the ordinary reader of the day, 
and instruct the student of English manners 
in the habits of a time which has never failed 
to attract. W. P. Courtney. 








A History of English Rhythms. By Edwin 
Guest. A New Edition, edited by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat. (G. Bell & Sons.) 


Everysopy that has ever read Dr. Guest’s 
English Rhythms must have heard with 
lively pleasure that a new edition was in 
preparation. It ought to have been an epoch- 
making book when it was published forty- 
four years ago, but, whatever the explanation 
may be, it was not. The few in academic 
circles who thought that there was anything 
worth studying in the forms of the English 
language, or that English verse had any 
method and was not a thing entirely lawless, 
must have appreciated Dr. Guest’s extra- 
ordinary combination of bold and original 
theorising, cautious verification, scholarship 
at once broad and exact. But they were 
very few. Without reading the evidence 
given before Royal Commissions by men of 
academic standing, the present generation 
would find it hard to believe how the English 
language was regarded by university men a 
very short time ago. For many years com- 
pilers of histories of the English language and 
literature have quarried in Dr. Guest and 
appropriated his results, without the slightest 
risk of detection. It is said that Dr. Guest 
would not consent to the issue of a new edition 
of his work during his lifetime. The reluctance 
can easily be explained without supposing 
him to have abandoned any of his theories 
about English prosody. It remains to be 
seen whether, now that the interest in the 
formal study of English is more widely diffused, 
this remarkable achievement of erudition and 
speculative force will meet with a worthier 
reception. The work is as fresh as if it had 
been written yesterday, for Dr. Guest’s 
plagiarists, while adopting his results, give 
no idea of his method, and they have left 
untouched the most original and suggestive 
of his theories. When we remember how 
many of the writings from which Dr. Guest 
drew his examples existed at the time only 
in MS, and in rough unscholarly editions, 
it is surprising how little, even in details, 
80 accomplished a scholar as Mr. Skeat has 
found to correct in his new edition. Mr. 
Skeat has made many minute corrections, it 
is true; his task has been far from a light one; 
but his main labour as an editor has consisted 
im supplying more precise references, giving 





book, chapter, page, or line where the original 
edition gave only the name of the author. 
The conscientious discharge of this extremely 
laborious duty sufficiently accounts for the 
delay in the issue of the edition. Mr. Skeat 
deserves the warmest thanks for having 
imposed such a duty on himself. 

In the case of a book so long out of general 
reach, it would be rash to take for granted 
that even readers of the AcapEMY are 
acquainted with Dr. Guest’s strikingly original 
analysis of English rhythms. So far as I am 
aware, it has been either ignored by all sub- 
sequent systematic writers on the subject, or 
expressly repudiated as an antiquarian crotchet. 
The chief support hitherto given to the theory 
—no contemptible support, certainly—has 
been from the practice of Mr, Tennyson. 
Once a scheme of prosody has caught the ear, 
one almost ceases to be capable of judging 
other schemes impartially, but Mr. Tennyson 
seems to me to observe very closely, 
consciously or unconsciously, what Dr. Guest 
declared to be the traditional rules of English 
verse, handed down from Anglo-Saxon poetry 
and continued in spite of foreign influences 
down to the present time. The centre of Dr. 
Guest’s theory is the doctrine that the basis of 
English metre is not a foot but a section, a sec- 
tion composed of a definite arrangement of ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables. These sec- 
tions, he held, are the elementary versicles out of 
which verses are built up. The accentual length 
of the versicles is strictly determined ; they must 
contain at least two accents, and they can 
never be legitimately lengthened to more than 
three accents. In scanning English verse we 
have not to attend to the number of syllables 
or the number and kind of feet in the verse, 
but to the number and kind of sections in the 
verse, and the arrangement of accented and 
unaccented syllables within the section. Our 
ear must treat the section as a whole, and 
learn to hearken first for the completion of it, 
next for the combination of sections in the 
complete verse, and then for the combination 
of verses in stave or stanza. Such a line, for 
example, as 


‘* Forest and field and flood, temples and towers,” 


he would not have treated as a combination 
of various feet in a line, but as a verse com- 
posed of two sections, and he would have 
marked the scansion of it as follows, using a 
colon to mark the division of the sections, and 
putting a bar after each accent :— 
For | est and field | and flood |: tem| ples and 
tow’rs |. 
The theory was most probably first suggested 
to Dr. Guest by the marked measure of 
English alliterative verse, and the custom of 
marking the middle pause in MSS.; but he 
followed it out inductively, and sometimes 
perhaps dogmatically, with amazing patience 
through the whole range of English poetry. 
At first sight this supposed supremacy of 
the sections might seem to be a very narrow 
and cramping rule, productive of intolerable 
monotony. But we can no longer think so 
when we understand the full variety of rhythm 
permissible within the section, under the 
rules which Dr. Guest drew from the practice 
of our poets ancient and modern. His 
restrictions affect the number of unaccented 
syllables before, after, and between the 
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accents; there must not be more than two 
unaccented syllables before the first accent, 
or after the last, or between two adjacent 
accents. A simple arithmetical calculation 
will show that, under these restrictions, there 
are eighteen possible varieties of versicles or 
sections of two accents, and thirty-six possible 
varieties of sections of three accents. It is 
no wonder that Dr. Guest failed in the 
attempt to coin characteristic names for each 
variety of section, and had to fall back on a 
somewhat perplexing device for indicating 
them by numbers. The number of possible 
varieties in a verse of five accents, when the 
position of the middle pause is varied, is 
almost fabulous—1,296. 

One great obstacle to the acceptance of 
Dr. Guest’s system is its complexity, which 
naturally becomes greater when he has to 
take account of compound sections and 
sectional pauses. It may be questioned 
whether there is much utility in any minutely 
analytical system of prosody. Studying the 
laws of verse is like studying the dynamic 
laws of wave-motion. Most people will 
think twice whether it is likely to add 
to their enjoyment of verse before attempt- 
ing to master so intricate a system 
as Dr. Guest’s. The reward for study- 
ing him is found in a_ perception of 
delicate beauties of rhythm, and artful ac- 
commodation of its movement to the sense, 
where the ear that listened only for what 
Puttenham calls “the iambic stroke” would 
find nothing but dissonance or monotony. 
One may sometimes suspect him of preferring 
an intricate to a simple scansion of a line 
when he is in search of an example of one of 
his rare varieties of section, and of imposing 
upon a verse a rhythm that the author never 
intended. But we must remember that he 
always scans a line with reference to its 
substance and its setting; and one often 
finds, in the case of a scansion that does not 
at once commend itself or even seems ridicu- 
lously forced, that a reference to the context 
produces entire assent. 

Mr. Skeat very properly mentions as 
worthy of careful perusal a criticism of Dr. 
Guest’s system by Prof. J. B. Mayor in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society. The 
criticism is strong, but too hasty and im- 
patient. ‘ By his system of disregarding the 
number of syllables in the line, and making 
everything turn upon the accents of the 
section, he has succeeded,’’ Prof. Mayor says, 
“in throwing together lines regular and 
irregular, possible and impossible, in the most 
bewildering confusion.” Bewildering, per- 
haps, if we take a collection of examples 
without referring each of them to the 
context. Mr. Skeat, happily, has made 
this reference very much easier. But it 
is somewhat misleading to say that Dr. 
Guest makes everything turn upon the 
accents of the section, if it conveys the 
impression that he is entirely indifferent to 
the number of syllables. It would be more 
correct to say that he regards the rhythm as 
depending on the form of the section. Prof, 
Mayor admits that in Shakspere’s time 
“there was sufficient remembrance of the 
two original sections to allow of the insertion 
of an extra syllable between them.’ Dr. 
Guest’s contention, as I understand it, is 
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that this tradition of the rhythmical semi- 
independence of the sections was never entirely 
lost in practice ; and in support of this theory 
he has produced an overwhelming amount of 
evidence. The theory is not overthrown by 
producing a few examples of lines satisfactory 
enough to the ear in which the middle pause 
is disregarded. Whether Dr. Guest is, or is 
not, justified in his censures of single lines as 
disregarding the middle pause or the final 
pause, or making an illegitimate use of stops, 
or violating the true accent, or bringing 
accents together in the middle of a section 
without intermediate pause or syllable—this 
is a different question. ‘“ Where there is 
a discrepancy between a system of prosody 
and the practice of the poets, it is the system 
which is condemned, not the practice of the 
poets.” Nobody would have admitted this 
more readily than Dr. Guest. His system of 
prosody was not an a priori system; he 
could hardly have been more painstaking 
than he was in his inductive verification. 
But he would not have admitted that an 
occasional licence, even when it justifies itself 
to the ear, can be called the practice of the 
poets. And he held rightly that a poet in 
accentual rhythm has no more title to a false 
accent than a poet in temporal rhythm has 
to a false quantity. I doubt whether it 
would be possible to find in Mr. Tennyson 
or Mr. Swinburne an example of any of the 
faults that Dr. Guest condemns, while pages 
might be quoted in support of his leading 
rules, Witt1am MinvTo. 








A Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa, between 
Latitude 10° North and 20° South, and 
Kast of Longitude 25°, Compiled by E. G. 
Ravenstein, and published under the 
authority of the Royal Geographical 
Society. (Stanford.) 


Tue second portion of this large map is now 
issued, including sheets 12 to 18, except 
sheet 15, which was published with the first 
issue. The present part contains the central 
belt of the great Lake region, or from the 
Equator to 10° south latitude. The principal 
features in the interior of this tract are as 
follows :—(1) The Victoria Nyanza, except 
its northern shore. (2) Lake Tanganyika. 
(3) The Luta Nzige Lake, only sighted by 
Stanley at Beatrice Gulf. Perhaps it is the 
same as the Chowembe, some accounts of 
which reached Livingstone ; Stanley is prob- 
ably right in suggesting its connexion with 
Sir S. Baker’s Lake Albert, although the 
Luta Nzige is much higher. (4) The Lualaba, 
or Upper Congo River, as far down (north) as 
Stanley Falls, and as far up (south) as 
above Lake Kasali or Lincoln and Lake 
Moero. From those respectively the two main 
branches flow, which are supposed to unite in 
Langi Lake, and then form the Lualaba. 
(5) The northern end of Lake Nyassa. 
(6) The lofty and reputed snowy mountains— 
Kilima-Njaro and Kenia. (7) The coast 
from the Jubb River in sheet 15, to the port 
of Lindi, with the Island of Zanzibar mid- 
way. 

Geographers must look with admiration, if 
not with astonishment, at the amount of 
scientific observation and research which is 





recorded in these sheets, the work having 
been almost entirely executed during the last 
quarter-of-a-century by men of whom some 
are still alive. It is, indeed, fifty years ago 
that the Portuguese officers Gamitto and 
Monteiro reached the Kazembe’s capital in 
1831-32; but their labours, together with 
the writings of Cooley and his rival, Macqueen, 
relate chiefly to other parts of the map. 
The first attempt by a European to penetrate 
into this region from the East Coast was made 
by M. Maizan, of the French Navy, in 1845. 
He advanced about a hundred miles to Degl 
la Mhora, on the Kingani River, where his 
career was brought to a fatal close by a 
native chief. 

Kraft and Rebmann began their work at 
Mombasah in 1847. In the same year Kraft 
penetrated to the mountainous district of 
Teita; and, in 1848, Rebmann discovered 
Kilima Njaro, the altitude of which has been 
ascertained to be 18,681 feet above the sea ; 
while Kraft reached Fuga in Usambara. In 
1849, Rebmann attempted in vain to reach 
the unknown Lake of Unyamwezi; while Kraft 
advanced to Kitui and the River Tana, at the 
southern base of lofty Mount Kenia. It is 
in the direction of Kilima-Njaro that the new 
expedition of the Royal Geographical Society 
is to proceed under Mr. Thomson. 

In January 1856, the Rev. Jakob Erhardt 
wrote his brief memoir on the Lake region, 
combining his own researches with those of 
the Rev. Johann Rebmann, both of them 
being fellow-labourers with Dr. Krapf under 
the Church Missionary Society. Erhardt’s 
memoir, illustrated by a remarkable map, 
appeared in Petermann’s Mittheilungen at 
the time. Much interest was excited, par- 
ticularly by the map, as it displayed a great 
inland sea stretching from the Equator to 
12° south latitude. The bulk of these waters 
appeared to be at a distance of about seven 
hundred miles from the East Coast of the 
continent ; yet, by a great bend, its southern 
part was brought, with much contracted 
breadth, within 250 miles of the coast, in the 
latitude of Quiloa or Kilwa. 

The evidence in favour of the existence of 
great inland waters somewhere in the interior 
was too strong to allow this report, with its 
striking map, to pass unchallenged. Various 
circumstances tended to promote exploration ; 
and, before the end of the same year, Capt. 
Richard Burton, whose fame as an African 
traveller was already established, persuaded 
the Royal Geographical Society to engage 
him as the leader of an expedition into the 
unknown Lake region. On his way to Bombay, 
in November 1856, he was joined by Capt. 
J. H. Speke, who was subsequently permitted 
to accompany the expedition, The long and 
painful struggles by which Lake Tanga- 
nyika was first discovered and explored, the 
Victoria Nyanza reached by Capt. Speke at 
its southern extremity, and the final retreat 
effected in 1859 are ably told in the four 
sections of the Preface to Capt. Burton’s mas- 
terly monograph on the Lake regions, which 
must ever take the lead in the ample literature 
accumulating year after year on the subject. 
The gallant and learned explorer lives to see 
the marvellous progress that has already 
followed from his daring and almost fatal 
adventure; and we cannot allow the oppor- 
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tunity to pass without expressing regret that 
his services have not hitherto been more 
highly honoured by the Government as large 
contributors to the expenses of the expedition. 

Burton’s great achievement was promptly 
followed up by a continuous succession of 
explorers. His companion, Speke, won the 
good graces of Sir R. Murchison, and was 
chosen to follow up the discovery of the Vic- 
toria Lake. Speke, followed by Grant on the 
main track, started in 1860, and returned by 
the Nile in 1863. He sighted a great lake 
at widely separated points, aod found its 
outlets in a stream which he partly traced ; 
but, in treating that stream as the main river, 
he was mistaken, inasmuch as the main re- 
cipient of a basin must necessarily occupy its 
lowest level from source to mouth. But 
Speke’s Somerset River, or Victoria Nile, as 
he afterwards named it, flows across a plateau, 
and descends, by the considerable waterfalls of 
Karuma and Murchison, for seven hundred 
feet into Sir S. Baker’s Lake Albert. The 
latter has been absurdly called a backwater, 
with the design of diminishing the importance 
which is due to it as a part of the line of 
lowest level or main channel of the Nile basin 
so far as it is known at present. The obser- 
vations for altitude which disclosed this fact 
were made by Sir S. Baker ; but that explorer 
has persistently refused to attribute to them 
their just significance lest he should appear 
to depreciate the labours of his friend 
Speke. 

Livingstone’s final labours were exerted 
through long years of hardship in the region 
under review. He reached the Kazembe’s 
capital in 1867, and continued constantly 
exploring the lakes and rivers from Bangweolo 
to Tanganyika till October 16, 1871, when he 
reached Ujiji, on the eastern coast of Tanga- 
nyika, almost at death’s door, only to find that 
his agent had stolen his goods and Jeft him 
destitute. In this state he was luckily found 
by Stanley on November 10 following. 
Livingstone had been unheard of for more 
than two years when Stanley arrived at 
Zanzibar, in January 1871, on a mission from 
the New York Herald to seek out the veteran 
explorer and give him whatever succour he 
required. Stanley’s mission was a great suc- 
cess, though it was not at first justly appre- 
ciated. On his return to Zanzibar on May 7, 
1872, Stanley met another expedition pre- 
paring to start in search of Livingstone, de- 
spatched by the Geographical Society ; but, 
the work having been done, it proceeded no 
farther. Livingstone did not long survive 
Stanley’s welcome aid. He died on the 
southern shore of Bangweolo or Bemba in May 
1873. In the same year, Lieut. (now Capt.) 
Cameron, of the Royal Navy, commenced his 
great journey from Zanzibar across the con- 
tinent to Benguela on the West Coast. His 
route passes through the present maps as 
far as Ussambi on sheet 16. In 1874, on 
hearing of the death of Livingstone, Mr. 
Stanley resolved to return to Africa and 
devote himself to the continuation of the 
great traveller’s work. This time the Daily 
Telegraph joined with the New York Herald 
in supporting the enterprise; and Stanley 
circumnavigated Lake Victoria and Lake 
Tanganyika, discovered Lake Muta Nzige, 
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that stream to be the Congo by descending 
its waters to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The mapy other explorers who have con- 
tributed to the contents of these sheets cannot 
be noticed on this occasion. Mr. Ravenstein 
has attached their names to their respective 
routes ; and in a volume which he is preparing 
to accompany the map there will be a com- 
plete bibliography, with notices of all the 
Jeading travellers. 

TRELAWNEY SAUNDERS, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Talbot's Folly. By W. B. Guinee. 
vols, (Tinsley Bros.) 


Lost in the Crowd. By the Author of 
“Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols. 
(White.) 

Mrs. Raven's Temptation. By the Author of 
“Dr. Hardy’s Marriage.’ In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 


A Chelsea Householder. 3 vols, (Sampson 
Low.) 


Misterton. By Unus. 


Out of the Shadows. 
(S. P. C. K.) 


Talbot's Folly is a story on a very old theme, 
which Terence has treated at least once, and 
which was probably not new even in the 
hands of Menander, from whom he borrowed 
it. It is the tale of the young man of family 
and station who offends his father by rejecting 
a wealthy marriage, and engaging himself to 
a beautiful foundling in a humble station, 
who turns out to be his own kins- 
woman, and an heiress. The writer makes no 
pretence at novelty of plot, and is, in fact, 
frank enough to mention Terence spontane- 
ously, but he has handled his subject with 
freshness ; and, if this be his first effort in 
fiction, it is full of promise. ‘The chief fault 
is one which is so rare that a critic who set it 
down as a merit would not be very para- 
doxical. It is that in giving some really clever 
character sketches of certain social types— 
the pompous and stupid Parliamentary bore, 
the sharp-witted, underbred, pushing Irish 
adventurer in Parliament, and the eccentric 
little old maid who has nearly crazed herself, 
and quite crazed her diction, by poring over 
sentimental novels of the old Minerva Press 
class—he has accentuated the colours a little 
too strongly, and rather as if designed for a 
farce than for a novel. Thus, Mr. Grantley 
Welbore, the stupid M.P. and heavy father of 
the book, is represented as dragging the 
language of the House of Commons into 
domestic life, and as addressing his wife and 
children as “honourable members,” and so 
forth. Now this is just how it would have 
to be done for the stage, where a certain 
amount of exaggeration is necessary, but it 
fails ina novel, which is designed as a picture 
of real life. And, in real life, the man who 
was husband and father long before becoming 
a member of Parliament would have had 
his habits of conversation at home too 
firmly established to undergo so much 
change. He might possibly enough talk con- 
tinual shop at his club, or even out at dinner, 
but not at home. But given the farcical 
point of view, and there is good workman- 
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ship; as there is also in a humorous account 
of the plucking of a political goose in a con- 
tested election for an Irish borough, where 
the author has wisely not attempted too much 
in the way of local colour, and has emphasised 
just the points which can be made to tell 
without much aid of that kind. The close of 
the story is not quite so well managed as the 
earlier part, and is over-melodramatic, but 
the whole book is readable, and the faults are 
surface ones ; such, for example, as the over- 
sight of describing a man who has been ex- 
pelled from the army for cheating at cards, 
and has acquired an estate by marriage with 
a widow under very suspicious and suspected 
conditions, as serving the office of high- 
sheriff of his county. 


The author of Lost in the Crowd is cursed 
with a taste for fine writing, not always 
attended with knowledge of the meaning of 
the words employed ; so that such combina- 
tions as a “somniferous pony” and “ car- 
nivorous diet” meet the reader’s eye occa- 
sionally; while his faith in the French 
learning freely aired in the story is shaken by 
vocables like morale, chaperone, and, fre- 
quently, béfe noir. The sentences are often 
tangled in construction, and a course of the 
late Dr. Hodgson’s Errors in the Use of 
English, particularly the section on the col- 
location of words, would be a wholesome pre- 
scription. But, on the other hand, there is 
some capacity for framing a plot, telling a 
story, and depicting characters which are not 
merely wooden lay-figures. The main situa- 
tion in this book is a strong one. A wealthy 
Englishman, travelling in the Southern States 
of America before the Civil War, forms a con- 
nexion with a beautiful octoroon, whom he 
purchases from her father, and ason is born to 
them. She is apparently lost overboard in a 
storm on Lake Ontario, and he returns to 
Europe, where he marries an English girl, 
whom he persuades to adopt the bey, and let 
him pass for her own, while his succession 
to the unentailed estates is otherwise secured. 
The husband and wife die of malarial fever 
in Italy; and the story thenceforth centres 
around the boy, who has grown up in igaor- 
ance of his origin. His mother, who has 
married an Austrian prince, turns up again in 
search of him; and the latter part of the 
narrative is taken up with the effects of the 
discovery of the secret on all the persons 
concerned. The writer seems to exaggerate 
a good deal the degree of importance which 
would be attached in England to so slight 
an admixture as one-sixteenth part of Negro 
blood; but has got over this difficulty by 
making the tokens of coloured descent revive 
manifestly in the children of the hero’s 
marriage, while, of course, the illegitimacy 
and supposititiousness remain in full force as 
food for the carrion crows of society. The 
whole conception is melodramatic and forced, 
but not weak. 


Mrs. Raven's Temptation belongs to the 
school of Mrs. Henry Wood. It is also 
very similar in style, save that there are 
not so many details of toilet and table, of 
what the ladies wore, and of what everybody 
had for breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, and 
supper, as usually occur in that lady’s writ- 





ings. It is perhaps nost nearly akin to the 








Shadow of Ashlydyat in handling; but the 
main situation of the plot is one which forms 
the turning-point of Henry Kingsley’s best 
novel, Havenshoe—save that there is a tangle 
of two or three children belonging to other 
persons than their ostensible parents and 
guardians, whose genealogies have to be 
cleared up, and their heritable rights settled, 
instead of but one, as in Ravenshoe. The 
interest of the story depends entirely on the 
unravelling of these puzzles ; but there is one 
character of which something is made, though 
of an unpleasant kind—Evelyn Agate, a 
foundling brought up by poor but refined 
people, on whom she looks down, holding 
herself to be of superior station, and a prob- 
able heiress, while she is not only incurably 
self-seeking, but radically valgar, under her 
surface veneer. 


As the scene of the first volume of 4 
Chelsea Householder lies entirely in the New 
Forest, and of all but a few pages of the third 
volume in Norfolk, while part of the second 
is in Whitechapel, the title is not a very 
helpful one. There is no plot, and but little 
incident, and yet the book, being written in 
an honest, realistic style, with occasional 
touches of higher quality, is pleasant reading 
enough. The ‘‘ Chelsea Householder” is a 
young lady artist of considerable private 
means, who ends by going to live in the 
country as the wife of a clergyman of no 
particular brilliancy, but of manly character 
and much fondness for hard work. Such 
materials are of the slightest, but they have 
been treated so as to yield more than they 
seem to promise; and with a stronger theme 
next time the writer ought to produce a solid 
piece of work. 


Misterton is a little story of the contention 
of two young ladies, one a fair angel, the 
other a dark semi-demon, for the possession 
of an eligible curate. The fair one contents 
herself with looking pretty; the dark one 
sets herself to win by active measures, and 
chiefly by nursing the hero through a brain 
fever which would have been fatal but for 
her care. Both are daughters of rectors, the 
dark one’s father being incumbent of the 
parish where the hero has been working; the 
fair one’s papa, Rector of Misterton, dying in 
convenient time for the patron to give the 
living to the hero, so that the fair young lady 
is enabled to return as mistress to the home 
of her childhood; whereas the dark one, 
turned out of house and home by her father 
as a punishment for her escapade in going off 
to nurse the curate, is dismissed to a sister- 
hood. That is the plot—no very striking one; 
and, short as the book is in mere bulk, the 
style is such as to make it very tedious, by 
reason of the prolix moralisings and other 
digressions which occur in its course. 


In Out of the Shadows we have a kindly little 
religious story of a girl who, over-estimating 
her own claims, and dreaming of rising to 
some station higher than that of a village 
schoolmaster’s daughter, rejects with angry 
indignation the offered suit of a young farmer, 
but finds good reasons for changing her mind 
later on. But it is rather hard on the model 
schoolmaster of the tale to put the vulgar 
solecism “ different to” into his very first 
speech, which would justify his dismissal as 
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incompetent to teach English at any rate. 
The wood-cuts, of which there are three, are 
a marked disfigurement to the book,; and 
would be better away. 

Ricuarp F. LirrLEDALe. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


Sea Pictures, by James Macaulay, editor of the 
Leisure Hour, is the last, but by no means the 
least, of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Series” issued 
by the Religious Tract Society. In selecting 
a ‘subject of such wide and varied scope, Dr. 
Macaulay undertook a task of truly formidable 
dimensions, and he has executed it with the 
skill and mastery which might have been ex- 
pected of so experienced a littératewr. The 
work is divided into four principal parts, the 
poetry, physical geography, harvest or natural 
products, and history of the sea, so that readers 
of both literary and scientific tastes will find 
plenty of congenial entertainment. Each part 
is so rich in well-selected material that it is 
hard to say which deserves most praise. It 
seems to us, however, that the chapter on 
physieal geography is worthy of special men- 
tion, for, while containing much power of 
attraction, and even fascination, it goes so much 
deeper into the subject, and the style is alto- 
gether so much higher, than the average annual 
of the same class that it gives distinction to 
the whole work. It is impossible here to go 
through Dr. Macaulay’s Sea Pictures in detail, 
but those who do so will be amply repaid. We 
need only add that the book is handsomely 
bound, and copiously illustrated with excellent 
engravings by eminent artists. Altogether, it 
is a gift-book of unusual merit, and can hardly 
fail to awaken an interest in, and create a desire 
for, a more thorough and personal knowledge of 
the sea. And therefore it is calculated to en- 
courage that maritime enterprise which, in the 
words of the late Lord Beaconsfield, ‘‘ has ever 
distinguished the English people, an object 
which must always be appreciated by all true 
Englishmen in all time.” 


Rosy. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan.) 
This book has to do with somewhat older 
children than those to whom Mrs. Molesworth 
usually introduces us, and is therefore, to 

rown folk at least, not quite so interesting. 
hether young heroines of the school-room 
will like it better it is impossible to say. There 
is certainly one little boy in it of the “ Carrots” 
and ‘‘ Herr Baby” type; but Fixie is kept in 
the background, and is not nearly so charming 
as his predecessors. Nor is it desirable, in our 
opinion, to reveal to children qualities of mean- 
ness and deceit in their elders. Children are 
so entirely trustful by nature that it is always 
a pain to them to find their trust destroyed, 
even in story-books. They delight in hearing 
about naughty children ; but it will be a shock 
to most of them to find a governess can be 
untruthful and “‘ pretending,” as Rosy rightly 
calls Miss Pink. ‘here is no particular story ; 
but the conversations are so natural and 
easy that children will delight in them, 
especially as they are not broken by long 
descriptions and didactic phrases. There is a 
good lesson, however, to be learnt from Rosy, 
which is explained on the title-page by the 
wo Smallest hel 
mallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make good fepaloc waiter” ‘ 


Brothers of Pity, and other Talesof Beasts and 
Men. By J. H. Ewing. (S.P.C.K.) The tales 


that are told so prettily in this little book have 
all appeared before in the pages of Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine, but young readers who are not 
fortunate enough to possess Aunt Judy’s 
bountiful volumes will, we feel sure, welcome 
this collection, The story that gives its name to 








the book is about a little boy who saw a 
picture of two men, belonging to the Florentine 
Order of Fratelli della Misericordia, carrying 
a bier. On being told the meaning of the 
picture, he forthwith resolves to imitate these 
kind ‘brothers of pity,” and goes about in a 
black robe and mask burying all the dead birds, 
mice, or insects he comes across. This makes 
him acquainted with the burying beetles, who 
are at once admitted into his Order, and some 
interesting information about them is added in 
a note. 


Wee Babies. Printed in Colours from Original 
Designs by Ida Waugh. Poetry by Amy E. 
Blanchard. (Griffith and Farran.) When 
Charles Lamb was asked by an over-curious 
lady how he liked babies, he replied, ‘‘ B-b-b- 
boiled, ma’am.” The baby @ Ja Charles Lamb 
is about the only conceivable dish omitted from 
the menu of Ida Waugh. On the cover we 
have thirty distinct specimens; and this design 
is repeated—after the style known to babies’ 
fathers on cheques—no less than one hundred 
times. The first picture inside introduces us to 
twins, while the frontispiece has already warned 
off the male intruder by its graphic realism. 
Need we say more to scandalise the disciples of 
Malthus, or to stir the longings of all mothers ? 
In all seriousness, there is here a surfeit of 
babies—babies good and babies naughty, babies 
unclothed, babies long-clothed and babies short- 
coated, babies white and babies black. From 
these last we fancy that the artist must be an 
American; and not the less because she depicts 
all her nurses as bonnes and her mothers as 
fine, but somewhat sickly, ladies. Her drawing 
of children is excellent, as might be expected 
from so much practice; the grown people are 
somewhat Brobdingnagian. The rhymes are 
worthy of the pictures, and we can give them 
no higher praise. Altogether, in these days of 
aesthetic children’s books designed really for 
the critics, the freshness and vigour of Wee 
Babies ought to win for it a wide success among 
the juvenile and matronly public. 


The Kitten Pilgrims; or, Great Battles and 
Grand Victories. By R. M. Ballantyne. Lllus- 
trated by the Author. Engraved and printed 
by Edmund Evans. (Nisbet.) Mr. Ballantyne, 
as we have learnt from the title-page, is the 
author of the immortal history of ‘‘ The Three 
Little Kittens who lost their Mittens,” for 
which he deserves to receive a grant of kittens 
rampant for his supporters. But we cannot 
think that he has been well advised to venture 
on a continuation. The present book is an 
allegory, representing the fight against evil 
passions and vices. To make a kitten fight with 
spear and sword, and to give him a puppy dog 
for his faithful squire, is too much. Yet the 
book is by no means a failure. It consists of 
three parts—a narrative in prose, the same 
condensed into verse, and many illustrations, 
both in coloured plates and in wood-cuts—all 
from the same hand. Of these, the wood-cuts 
are distinctly the best; but none are bad, when 
the incongruity of the story has once been got 
over. Children will probably like the book 
more than grown-up people. 

Cities of the World: their Origin, Progress, 
and Present Aspect. By Edwin Hodder. 
Illustrated. Vol. I. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
and Co.) To criticise this book closely, from 
the point of view of its subordinate title, would 
be unjust. It is a compilation, and not an 
original work, and a compilation for the benefit 
ef the omnivorous reader. Only so much 
history is introduced as is capable of being 
rendered interesting; and not a few traditional 
myths are reproduced in all soberness. But, 
after making due allowances, we have here an 
excellent volume to put into the hands of an 
intelligent boy who wants to fill up the skeleton 





descriptions are vivid and picturesque; and 
the same may be said of the illustrations. Of 
these latter all are good, but those relating to 
Venice strike us as very much above the usual 
standard of such a work. ‘The American 
descriptions have been properly left to an 
American. 


The Sen of the Constable of France ; or, the 
Adventures of Jean de Bourbon. From the 
French of Louis Rousselet. With Illustrations, 
(Sampson Low.) We have here the imaginary 
life of a son of the famous Charles de Montpen- 
sier, Constable of Bourbon, who fell at the 
storming of Rome in 1527. He is carried off 
by Moslem pirates, spends a few years as a 
slave at Cairo, performs prodigies of valour in 
restoring the crown of Abyssinia to its rightful 
owner, and finally becomes a great personage at 
the Court of Akbar. Here are sufficient 
materials for a story to win the suffrages of all 
true boys. And M. Rousselet is the very man to 
tell it. He has all the sprightliness of his com- 
patriot, M. Jules Verne, without the superfluity 
of description into which M. Verne has fallen in 
his latest books. Our only complaint is that 
the rush of incident is almost too unceasing. 
Why is it that no Englishman has yet opened 
to English boys the romance of the East? We 
shall soon find them spelling Indian names in 
the French way, as our map-makers not un- 
frequently do in the German way. It may be 
worth noticing that bhang is not ‘a drink con- 
taining a large quantity of opium.” The 
pictures are not more than tolerable. 


From Messrs. Sampson Low we have also two 
more ‘‘ books for boys,” both of which (as also 
The Son of the Constable of France noticed 
above) have already appeared in the pages of 
the Union Jack, They are entitled Winning 
his Spurs, by Mr. G. A. Henty, and The Mutiny 
on Board the Ship “ Leander,” by Mr. Bernard 
Heldmann. The former tells again the ever- 
fresh story of Richard Ccour de Lion, his wife 
Berengaria, and the minstrel Blondel. The 
latter is, we believe, its author’s first attempt in 
what we may call the romance of adventure. 
Hitherto we have only read his narratives of 
school-boy life, and they were very good of their 
kind. We hope he will pardon our suggesting 
a little more attention to details. Boys require 
the epoch to be fixed by some historical allu- 
sions they can identify, and local scenes to be 
connected with names in their geography. We 
may add that the illustrations to Mr. Held- 
mann’s book come out much better now than on 
their first publication; those to Mr. Henty’s 
book are too small. The present young genera- 
tion will have nothing but full-sized plates. 


Messrs. BLACKIE AND Son have sent us three 
of their books for boys—Under Drake's Flag, 
by Mr. G. A. Henty, sufficiently described by 
its title; Facing Death, by the same author, 
which tells how a pit-boy rose to be a colliery 
owner, though the main part of the story has 
rightly to do with his earlier days; and In the 
King’s Name, by Mr. G. Manville Fenn. This 
last is a naval, and not a police story, the scene 
being, with praiseworthy originality, laid in the 
Jacobite times. Taking them together, the 
three stories are first rate in their class; but 
what has most attracted us to them is the quite 
unusual excellence of the pictures. We cannot 
find that the draughtsman’s name is given, but 
it ought to be. The process of reproduction we 
take to be some kind of tinted lithography. It 
is not unworthy of notice that the paper and 
the printing are also far above the average. 
About stories by writers of proved popularity it 
is not easy to say much; but we have never 
seen their work more handsomely issued than 
in this case. 


The Good Ship Barbara: a Tale of Two 
Brothers. ByS. W. Sadler, (S.P.0.K.) This 
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is a capital book for boys, somewhat after the 
style of the late W. H. G. Kingston. The 
scene of the story is laid principally on the West 
Coast of Africa during the worst days of the 
slave-trade. The two brothers are, one a mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy; the other, an 
apprentice in the merchant service. Their 
adventures—by land and sea, with sharks, wild 
beasts, savages, and slavers—are told in a 
way that will fill the school-boy’s heart with 
delight. The volume is very neatly bound, and 
the illustrations are fair, though we are inclined 
to think the artist has not read the story closely. 
The author tells us at p. 186 that one of the 
lads has been robbed of his jacket and waistcoat 
by the Fans, and we are reminded of this fact 
at p. 211. He appears, however, fully dressed 
in the picture illustrating p. 204. 


Battery and Boiler: an Electrical Story, by 
R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet), is quite equal to 
any of the former books which haye won 
for Mr. Ballantyne so well deserved a reputa- 
tion. There is rather more instruction 
combined with the story than usual, but 
it is so cleverly inserted, that the interest 
never flags; and now, when the subject of 
electricity is attracting so much attention, 
there are many boys who will be glad to find 
some slight information on the subject in lan- 
guage which they can understand. 


Fly-away Fairies and Baby Blossoms (Griffith 
and Farran) is a book of large coloured pictures 
of the Christmas card kind, prettily designed 
by Miss Clarkson. They will be likely to 
delight young children who do not always 
appreciate the more artistic works that are now- 
P. -oa provided for them. 


Adé: a Story of German Life. By Esmé 
Stuart. (S. P.C.K.) A little novelette repre- 
senting the ill-effects of mercenary and loveless 
marriage. The scenes are not characteristically 
German, and the story might have happened 
anywhere, but it has already appeared too often 
with the surroundings of English fiction. 


The Illustrated Poetry Book for Young 
Readers, (T. Fisher Unwin.) A collection of 
modern and comparatively unknown poems 
arranged in a progressive order with regard to 
the age of children, adorned with many small 
illustrations. There are many verses that 
might well have been left in oblivion and with- 
out illustration, though we can pardon some 
worthless rhymes for the sake of such ballads 
as ‘The News Boys’ Debt” and “ Jack 
Chiddy,” which the book contains. 


Alone in Crowds. By Annette Lyster. 
(S. P.O. K.) There is an immense amount of 
life at high pressure in this story. That the 
father of the hero should have branded his 
brother, have killed a school-fellow, have been 
accused of murdering a priest, have been 
wrecked on a desert island, and have fallen 
overboard on his homeward voyage would be 
enough incident for most stories ; but this is all 
crowded into the first few pages, and afterwards 
we have the hair-breadth escapes and almost 
miraculous adventures of his son, Amyas. The 
story is easily written, as if the wonders in it 
were not very wonderful, but the effect of the 
whole is to make us rub our eyes and ask if 
we have been dreaming of the long-haired 
stranger from the desert island. 


Hector : a Story for Young People. By Flora 
L. Shaw. (George Bell.) A story of an English 
boy in French country life ; delightfully told, 
and full of picturesque scenery and suggestive 
teaching. The sketches of French peasants, 
of the stern Scour Amélie, of the little French 
heroine and her hero, the English Hector, are 
vivid and charming; and one picture after 
another of forest life and foreign customs is 
brought before the reader, who is sorry to see 
the number of pages to be read diminishing all 





too NX. Hector, the brave, bright English 
boy, with his high thoughts, his love of the wild 
birds, his respect for honest labour, and his 
chivalrous sympathy with the distressed, is 
exactly the type of hero that it is good for 
children to have before them, and will meet with 
sympathy and admiration ; while the scrapes he 
falls into so readily will make the children feel 
that there is no *‘ goodiness ” in him to awake 
their antagonism. We could wish that French 
people were not represented as talking broken 
English in their own couutry—a habit which is 
too common among those who write of foreign 
life, and spoils the illusion. 


NoTHING could be more welcome than the 
reprints of Washington Irving’s Old Christmas 
and Bracebridge Hall, each with more than one 
hundred of Mr. R. Caldecott’s illustrations, 
which Messrs. Macmillan have just added to their 
sixpenny editions. Except for permanency, we 
would as soon have them as the original editions 
at six shillings. Mr. Caldecott has won many 
triumphs since, but he has never had a subject 
more congenial to his pencil. Of the publishers 
also it deserves to be said that they have not 
allowed the demand for ‘‘ people’s editions” to 
induce them to issue any but works of the first 
class in this form. It is very important that 
this literature should maintain its reputation, 
and not become merely cheap literature. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Cart. RB. F. Burton has unexpectedly been 
ordered on a temporary mission to the neigh- 
bourhood of Egypt. The precise object of the 
mission has not yet transpired. 


We understand that Mr. Browning has 
finished enough fresh minor poems to forma 
thin volume like the two last that he has pub- 
lished ; but it is probable that he will keep them 
back till he has completed a longer poem to 
come out with them. 


WE are glad to learn that the share which 
the late Dr. Burnell was to have contributed 
to Col. Yule’s Indian Glossary was practically 
completed before his death. The work only 
awaits afew months of the leisure which Col. 
Yule finds it so hard to obtain to be ready for 
the press. It is also good news to hear that 
Dr. Burnell’s translation of the Laws of Manu, 
in Triibner’s ‘‘ Oriental Series,” has been left 
ready for printing. Dr. Burnell talked at one 
time of leaving his magnificent library, on which 
he must have spent several thousand pounds, 
to the Strassburg University; but, under the 
terms of his will, we believe that it will be sold 
in London, after having first been elaborately 
catalogued by Messrs. Sotheby. 


Dr. WuiT.ey STOKES, the well-known Celtic 
scholar, has been elected an honorary fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


WE understand that Mr. Robert Brown, jun., 
the indefatigable author of The Great Dionysiak 
Myth, is now working at the origin of the extra- 
zodiacal constellations. He hopes to be able 
to publish early next year a monograph on 
‘* Eridanus, River and Constellation,” in con- 
tinuation of his Zaw of Kosmic Order. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN have in the press, 
and hope to issue before Christmas, a Life of 
Admiral Lord Hawke, by Prof. Montagu 
Burrows, of Oxford, whose connexion with the 
naval profession has given him peculiar facilities 
for dealing with the career of the victor of 
Quiberon. The family papers have been placed 


at his disposal ; and there will be as frontispiece 
an engraving from an excellent picture of the 
Admiral in the possession of his descendants. 
He has included in the book two independent 
treatises upon the origin of the English wars in 
the reign of George 1I., and upon the state of 


the Royal Navy. The courts-martial on Admiral 
Mathews and his officers, on Gen. Sir John 
Mordaunt, and on Admirals Byng and Keppel 
will receive illustration from original sources 
in the body of the work, which will also com- 
= some account of the career of all the 
eading naval officers of Lord Hawke’s time. 


Messrs. SMITH AND ELDER announce for 
speedy publication a new work by Mr. Reginald 
Stuart Poole (Keeper of the Coins in the 
British Museum), entitled Cities of Egypt. 


Mr. GrorGE BApEN-PowELL is seeing 
through the press a volume in part embodying 
articles that have appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century, the Fortnightly, and other Reviews, and 
having for its main subject-matter recorded 
results of ‘‘State Aid and State Interference ” 
with reference to industry and commerce. 


WE notice with pleasure that Canon Barry’s 
** Boyle Lectures,” delivered in 1876, have 
been translated into German. This circum- 
stance, among others, is a gratifying sign that 
the German theological world is beginning to 
pay more attention to the productions of con- 
temporary English divines than has hitherto 
been the case. 


Miss JANE LEE, the Sanskrit scholar, and 
Lecturer on French and German Literature at 
Nuneham Oollege, is editing the first part of 
Faust for Macmillan’s series of Foreign 
Classics. 


NExtT week Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. will publish a little gift-book which can- 
not fail to be welcome, wherever it goes, 
from its wholesome and stimulating contents. 
It is to be called The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion, 
and will bein the form of the dainty Elzevir 
classics so popular in the seventeenth century. 
The subject of the volume is ‘‘ The Solace and 
Companionship of Books,” and what has been 
said on this subject from the time of Solomon 
down to Carlyle and Ruskin. The passages 
given are selected from the best writers—from 
Chaucer and Bacon downwards—including some 
of the most eminent names of the present 
century. The most distinguished American 
authors also contribute their thoughts to the 
general store. Living writers, and representa- 
tives of those who have recently passed away, 
have given the compiler permission to use the 
works in which they have a vested interest. 
The compiler has gone to the original sources 
for his matter, and has in one or two cases 
only resorted to existing collections of extracts. 
The accuracy of the text may therefore be re- 
lied on. The Edinburgh publisher is Mr. David 
Douglas; the Glasgow and Manchester pub- 
lishers are, respectively, Mr. David M. Main 
and Mr. J. E. Cornish. The volume will go by 
post to any part of the kingdom for twopence. 


Mr. Unwin will publish in a few days a 
novelty in Christmas story-books, entitled 7'he 
Prince of the Hundred Soups: a Puppet Show 
in Narrative, edited by Vernon Lee. e editor, 
whose studies and essays on art in Italy are well 
known, contributes an Introductory Preface, 
showing how the story is written inthe manner 
of the mask-comedies, popular in France and 
Italy during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which suggested to Watteau the de- 
signs for his celebrated album. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will shortl 
publish a translation of Henrik Ibsen’s Doll's 
House, under the title of Nora: a Norwegian 
Drama of Social Life. Miss Frances Lord has 
made the translation, which will be prefaced by 
a sketch of the life and works of Ibsen. 

Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUSs will publish, 
at the end of this month, a novel by Mr. Henry 
W. Lucy, entitled Gideon Fleyce. It has been 
described in some quarters as a political novel, 
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himself does not adopt. Mr. Lucy has taken 
advantage of exceptional opportunities to 
narrate some political episodes and to sketch 
some types of political character. But the 
novel depends for its main interest upon a wider 
range of incident and character. 


THE Religious Tract Society are about to 
issue the following works :—Romanism : an His- 
torieal and Doctrinal Examination of the Creed 
of Pius 1V., by Rev. R. OC. Jenkins; Historic 
Landmarks in the Christian Centuries, by Richard 
Heath, author of the Life of Edgar Quinet— 
this work will be profusely illustrated, and 
form a valuable gift-book. The first edition 
of Dr. Hanna’s Life of our Lord being alread 
exhausted, the society propose to issue forthwit 
@ new one on larger paper. They also have in 

reparation a volume on Ancient Religions, by 
em Rawlinson; a sketch of the life and 
work of St. Peter, entitled Horae Petrinae, by 
Dean Howson; Ants and their Ways, by Key. 
W. Farren White; and a little volume for 
children on scientific subjects, entitled Twilight 
Talks ; or, Easy Lessons on Things about us, by 
Miss Agnes Giberne. 

Messrs. GILBERT, of Southampton, will 
shortly publish, by subscription, A Royal 
Warren ; or, Picturesque Rambles in the Isle 
of Purbeck, by Mr. Charles E. Robinson, illus- 
trated by Mr. Alfred Dawson. 


WE understand that Me:srs. Hildesheimer 
and Faulkner will issue this month an illus- 
trated gift-book of poems for children, by Mr. 
F, E. Weatherly, entitled Sixes and Sevens, with 
coloured illustrations by Jane N. Dealy. 


A PICTURE-BOOK in chromo colours and 
chromo tint, entitled The Tiny Lawn Tennis 
Club, by the designer of the Children’s Kettle- 
drum, will be issued shortly by Messrs. Dean 
and Son. The chromo printing has been done 
by Mr. L. Van Leer. 


THE annual collective meeting of the five 
sections that form the Institut de France took 
place on Wednesday, October 25, the anniversary 
of the day on which the Institut was constituted 
in its present form in 1795. The meeting was 
presided over by M. J.-B. Dumas, the eminent 
chemist, who happens to fill the office of 
directeur of the Académie francaise. He took 
as the subject of his address the history of the 
five sections of the Institut. Each of these, in 
their turn, were represented by one of their 
own members chosen to deliver an address on 
their behalf. For the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, M. Edmond le Blant read a 
_— on ‘‘ The Christians amid Pagan Society 

uring the Early Days of the Church; ” for the 
Académie des Sciences, M. A. Milne Edwards 
on ‘* Deep Sea Explorations made on Board 
Le Travailleur ;” for the Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques, M. Glasson on ‘‘ The Origin 
of the Dress of the Magistracy;”’ forthe Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, M. Ch. Gounod on “‘ The ‘ Don 
Juan’ of Mozart.” This last was naturally the 
most popular address of all. The remaining 
section of the Institut is the Académie francaise. 
On the same occasion was announced the award 
of the prix Volney—the highest distinction in 
France for philology. Seven works had been 
submitted, and the successful ones, though not 
by Englishmen, are at least both written in 
English. A gold medal of the value of 1,500 
frs. my: was awarded to Dr. Rudolf Hoernle 
for his a Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages (Triibner, 1880); and a medal of 300 
frs. (£12) to the Rey. J. G. Christaller for 
his Dictionary of the Asante and Fante Language 
(Basel, 1881), 
_ Dr. Epvarp Lonmeyer, of Kassel, has 
just ges a dissertation on the life, works, 
and MSS. of Ulrich von Tiirheim, one of the 
continuers of Wolfram von LEschenbach’s 
Willehalm. 








Mr. W. J. Rotre has added ‘‘Troilus and 
Cressida” to his pretty series of Shakspere’s 
plays, which is now nearly complete. As this 
play, like ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” is not suitable 
for school use or for social reading, the text is 
given without expurgation, he says. He takes 
his critical comments from Coleridge, William 
Godwin (Life of Chaucer), Verplanck, Dowden, 
Grant White, and Furnivall. The notes con- 
tain full extracts from Chaucer’s ‘‘ Troilus,” 
Chapman’s ‘‘ Homer,” Caxton’s ‘‘ Troy Book,” 
&c., and much excellent material. The care- 
fulness of the collation may be judged of by the 
note on “ Distains,” I. iii. 241: ‘*The Var. 
of 1821 prints ‘disdains’ in text and notes, not 
recorded in the Camb. ed.” It is needless to 
say that Mr. Rolfe does not follow Mr. Hudson 
in spoiling Shakspere’s ‘‘ the secrets of nature 
have not more gift in taciturnitv,” by inserting 
Heath’s “even” after ‘* secrets.” 


WE were wrong in conjecturing last week 
that the copyright of Lane’s ‘‘ Arabian Nights ” 
hasexpired. Messrs. Chatto and Windus inform 
us that they have bought both the copyright 
and the wood-cuts of the revised edition of 1859, 
of which their recent issue is a reproduction. 
The more credit to them for issuing it at such 
a low price. 


WITH reference to the letters in the Times of 


1853, abusing the Emperor of the French, and 
signed ‘‘ An Englishman,” which are attributed 
in the recently published volume of Miss Mit- 


ford’s Correspondence to ‘‘ an undergraduate at 
Oxford, a lad called Vernon Harcourt,” and 


which a correspondent in the ACADEMY of last 
week claimed for Mr. Kinglake, we have reason 
to believe that the writer was really Mrs. Grote. 








EPIGRAMS. 


I, 


’Tis human fortune’s happiest height, to be 

A spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and whole : 
Second in order of felicity 

I hold it, to have walkt with such a soul, 


II. 
Our lithe thoughts gambol close to God’s abyss, 
Children whore home is by the precipice. 
Fear not thy little ones shall o’er it fall : 
Solid, though viewless, is the girdling wall. 


irl, 


To Art we go as to a well, athirat, 
And drinking see our shadow, and the sky’s, 
But wholly ’neath the water must be mersed 
To clasp the naiad Truth where low she lies. 
IV. 
Think not thy wisdom can illume away 
The ancient tanglement of night and day. 
Enough, to acknowledge both, and both revere : 
They see not clearliest who see all things clear, 


Vv. 


I close your Marlowe's page, my Shakspere’s ope, 
How welcome—after gong and cymbal’s din— 
The continuity, the long slow slope 
And vast curves of the gradual violin ! 
vi 
To keep in sight Perfection, and adore 
The vision, is the artist’s best delight ; 


His bitterest pang, that he can ne’er do more 
Than keep her long’d-for loveliness in sight, 


VII. 
The children romp within the graveyard’s pale ; 
The lark sings o’er a madhouse, or a gaol ;— 
Such nice antitheses of perfect poise 
Chance in her curious rhetoric employs. 


VIIl, 


If Nature be a phantasm as thou say’st, 

A splendid fiction and prodigious dream, 
To reach the real and true I'll make no haste, 
More than content with worlds that only seem, 


Who never knew a sorrow 
And half regretted from his threshold wend ? 
Who never longed his tear-scorcht eyes to lave 
Rather with any than with Lethe’s wave ? 


As was to be anticipated, the Fortnighti: 
become another Nineteenth Century—shall we 











Ix. 
w his friend 


x 


Toiling and yearning, ‘tis man’s doom to see 


No perfect creature fashioned of his hands : 


Insulted by a flower’s immaculacy 


And mocked at by the flawless stars he stands. 
xi. 


Tis meet the Poet sometimes walk, unchid, 

In vagueness of the word-spun veil half-hid. 

*Tis meet the mountain sometimes be allowed 

To cloak its heaven-conversant peaks with cloud. 


XII, 


The gods man makes he breaks; proclaims them 


each 
Immortal, and himself outlives them all : 


But whom he set not up he cannot reach 


To shake His cloud-dark sun-bright pedestal. 
W. W. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
has 


say, a second ora third? The new editor has 
succeeded in bringing together an earl, a pair of 
M.P.’s, a baronet, a knight, a head of a house, 
a professor, and one or two more. He has also 
got two anonymous Conservatives to vilipend 
their leaders in a style that has hitherto been 
confined to another class of journalism. Lastly, 
he concludes with a review of ‘‘Home and 
Foreign Affairs” which is almost a caricature 
of what used to appear under this heading. 
No doubt, this is what the public likes, and we 
have no right to complain. But we shall not 
readily abandon the tradition—now only a 
hope—of a magazine with an editor and a staff 
who not only possess vigour of thought and 
vigour of expression, but certain ideas in 
common and a common aim. Of all the articles, 
we feel disposed to notice only that of Mr. 
Bryce, which gives the best possible defence of 
political corruption in the United States—and 
poor is the best (we mean the best defence). 


THE Contemporary gives the second of Prof. 
Max Miiller’s Cambridge Lectures upon India, 
this one being devoted to “The Truthful 
Character of the Hindus.” Here he enters 
upon new ground, and boldly throws down a 
challenge which we venture to say no one will 
take up. Whether we go back into history, or 
examine the evidence of those Englishmen who 
know the country best, the moral character of 
the Indians comes out worthy of their ancient 
religion. The accusation of habitual lying is 
of very modern origin. After what Prof. Max 
Miiller here says (not undeservedly) of Mill’s 
History, why will not somebody undertake a 
new one? The materials are rapidly accumu- 
lating, and it is absurd to wait longer until 
everything be made clear. Before passing on, 
we must protest against Prof. Max Miiller’s 
curious perversion of the word “ Positivist,” as 
if it were synonymous with “ materialistic” or 
‘*gensually selfish.” Two other articles—by M. 
Jules Simon and M. Emile de Laveleye—should 
also be read. 

Le Livre for October has to offer its readers, 
besides the usual ephemeral matter and the 
conclusion of M. Mourant’s articles on “ Jamet 
le Jeune” (articles which have been extended to 
a length at least not too scanty for the import- 
ance and interest of the subject), a long original 
paper of a curious and rather novel kind. 
This is nothing less than a sketch of his own 
literary career by M. Arséne Houssaye, illus- 
trated with a portrait hors texte which is sur- 
rounded with an encadrement not unworthy 
of the subject’s beloved eighteenth century, and 
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which, by-the-way, bears a certain resemblance 
to the late Lord Lytton. One need not take 
M. Arsene Houssaye at a very serious literary 
valuation to enjoy this Histoire dema Plume, as he 
calls it. That it is full of personal traits will 
be sufficient to commend it to one class of 
readers ; that it is written in its author’s light 
and lively style will attract others; while the 
recollection that M. Houssaye has been the 
friend of hosts of men not a few of whom have 
been greater, though less fortunate, than himself 
will engage a third. 

THE most notable article in the Revista Con- 
temporanea of October 15 is ‘‘ Madrid in 
Danger,” by Dionisio Chauli¢é. He shows that 
the mortality of Madrid is increasing at a por- 
tentous rate—from 46°5 per 1,000 in 1881 to 71 
per 1,000 in January 1882—and this in spite of 
improved sanitary conditions. The cause lies 
in vicious social habits and in an impaired 
morality. Seiior Muiioz y Manzano continues 
his interesting biography of Goya. Luis Barthe 
has a fantastic dramatic scene, ‘‘ Imaginary 
Space,” in which the hero, a visitant from 
another world, unconsciously satirises the 
society he meets here. The fourth lecture in 
the Natural Science course is by F. Iniguez, on 
the nebular theory of Laplace, and its develop- 
ments. 








OBITUARY. 
ANTON EDZARDI. 


ENGLISH papers did not mention at the time 
—last June—the death of Prof. Anton Edzardi, 
of Leipzig ; and to many the brief reference in 
the Literarisches Centralblatt to Mogk’s obituary 
notice in Storm and Bugge’s Archiv will have 
been the first intimation of the great loss 
German philological and mythological studies 
have thereby sustained. Though still young— 
he must have been well under forty—Edzardi 
was one of the recognised leaders of the new 
German philological school—a position well 
deserved by the laborious accuracy, the keen 
insight, and the fine enthusiasm of his critical 
studies. His independently published work is 
comparatively small. In 1875 he brought out 
the standard critical edition of the Kiage, follow- 
ing it up in the next year with his Untersuch- 
ungem diber das Gedicht von St. Oswald and 
two small volumes—Schiin Helga und Gunnlaug 
and Bilder aus deutscher und nordischer Sage— 
in which his poetical talents and power of 
reproducing what is best in Northern song were 
strikingly exemplified. For the next few years 
he was a frequent contributor to the Germania 
and other philological journals, but above all to 
Paul and Braune’s Beitriige, not a volume of 
which but was made notable by some contribu- 
tion of his. In 1880 he published the work b 
which he will perhaps be best remembered— 
a revised edition of F. von der Hagen’s transla- 
tion of the Voleunga, Ragnar, and Nornagest 
Sagas, with full critical apparatus, and a 
masterly introduction dealing with the genesis 
and development of the Teutonic Heldensage. 
Last year appeared his translation of the 
Volsunga Saga alone, without the apparatus and 
notes of the larger edition. An ideal Edda 
editor has, it may be feared, been lost in him. 
During the period of purely destructive criticism 
which Jessen inaugurated, and which cul- 
minated in the extravagances of Bugge and his 
pupils, Edzardi did not, like some other scholars, 
lore his head. While fully recognising the 
value of much of the new criticism, he main- 
tained a “ méglichst conservative” position, to 
use the words of his friend and pupil, Mogk. 
Indeed, his refutation of Vigfusson’s theory, that 
the majority of the Saemund Edda lays were 
composed along the Northern and North-western 
Coasts of the British Islands, had much to do 





with the discredit into which the new views 
have fallen. 

Englishmen have especial reason to deplore 
his loss. He had taken up the study of Celtic, 
and was working at it to the last with his 
wonted ardour. What progress he had made 
may be seen by the able essay he published in 
the Beitriige on the relationship of Celtic and 
Scaldic metres. We might reasonably have 
hoped, from his thorough mastery of the best 
methods of comparative philology and myth- 
ology, to have received at his hands a Celtic 
Mythology worthy of standing by the side of 
Grimm’s great work. It is sad to think of so 
much promise which can never be fulfilled. But 
Edzardi’s labours have at least been immediately 
fruitful. He leaves behind him a worthy arra 
of devoted pupils to carry on his work. And 
many who only knew him through his writings 
felt the influence of his scholarly spirit, and 
thank him for the encouragement he unknow- 
ingly gave them. ALFRED NUTT. 








IN MEMORIAM 
THE LATE DR. A. BURNELL. 


Guerneey : Oct. 25, 1882, 

My personal knowledge of the late Dr. A. 
Burnell enables me to fill some of the blanks 
which Prof. Max Miiller acknowledges in his 
obituary notice. He has given you the San- 
skritist—the kind, helpful scholar ; I would like 
to give some idea of the man. [I first know 
Dr. Burnell in 1863, when (both of us newly 
arrived in India) we met at Calicut, where he 
was assistant magistrate. He took great 
interest in the language, the customs, the 
history of the Malyalam country; and his 
acquaintance with Sanskrit soon became so re- 
markable that he was known by the people of 
the country as ‘‘ Burnell Shastri.” I doubt not 
that his being first stationed at the place where 
Vasco de Gama landed—where the Portuguese 
and Dutch contested the dominion of India— 
led him towards his historical studies. He was 
well acquainted with both their languages— 
indeed, he had a most remarkable talent for 
languages, European as well as Oriental—and 
he was thus able to study the original accounts 
of early travellers in the East. After some 
years’ separation, I met him again when he 
was judge at Mangalore. I was then engaged 
in exploding the myths and sensational stories 
about Indian snakes, and reducing ophiology to 
a reasonable basis; he was, if I may mention 
his great work in the same breath with my 
humble efforts, engaged in clearing Sanskrit 
studies from the myths which encumbered 
them, and which deludethe unwary. (Witness 
M. Fontane’s Inde védique and other works 
with more pretensions to Sanskrit scholarship.) 


y | We had thus a common principle of work, how- 


ever different the direction. We afterwards found 
a stronger bond of union in harmony of religious 
opinion. Dr. Burnell first became acquainted 
with Positivism in 1867—and in no superficial 
way ; the philosophical system had fuil influence 
over him. In the Preface to his edition of the 
Simavidhainabrihmana, he had considered some 
curious Vedic superstitions from this point of 
view. His religious sympathies, ripe for a later 
adhesion to the Positivist religion, had always 
been rather Catholic, while his family was of 
Jewish origin. I mention this because he never 
concealed it from his intimate friends, and dis- 
liked the practice, common among persons 
similarly circumstanced, of concealing their 
descent. He took great interest in the colony 
of Indian Jews at Cochin, and founded a scholar- 
ship in their school. 

Prof. Max Miiller has given a sketch of his 
work as a scholar—hard, ungrateful, pioneer 
work, clearing away myths, and making ready 
the ground for future scholars; I will only 


y | India more dissatisfied 





speak of the works not mentioned in the 
obituary notice. When I returned to India 
in 1877, I found Dr. Burnell finishing a Gloss- 
ary of Indian Terms, which he had under- 
taken in collaboration with Col. Yule. This 
cost him great labour, and necessitated the 
formation of a special library at an immense 
expense. For this work he had read all the 
earlier Portuguese and English writers on India 
—above two hundred in number. The year 
before, he had made an archaeological visit to 
Java, and there he met another devoted worker, 
Miss North, engaged in her paintings of tropical 
plants and scenery. Owing to his Dutch con- 
nexions, he had exceptional facilities for obsery- 
ing the condition of Java; and he returned to 
than ever with the 
English management of the country—vexed also 
at the treatment he received from the Madras 
Government, which, becoming somewhat awake 
to the eminence of Dr. Burnell, encouraged him 
in his great undertaking of cataloguing the 
Tanjore MSS., but had, not very —o 
doubled his official work by amalgamating the 
Tranquebar with the Tanjore court. The 
worry which this caused him precipitated the 
utter break-down of his health. At the end of 
1877 I had the pleasure of seeing him at Tanjore 
at the time when Miss North passed through 
on her Indian travels. Dr. Burnell took the 

reatest pleasure in facilitating her work. 
fn his encyclopaedic knowledge, natural science 
had no small place; he knew the history of 
every Indian tree, and was enabled to procure for 
Miss North most of the sacred plants of India. 
The beautiful museum with which she has en- 
dowed Kew Gardens contains many reminis- 
cences of Tanjore as shown to her by Dr. 
Burnell. 

In the meantime, his labours on the Catalogue 
of the Tanjore MSS. were telling severely on hi 
health ; he was struggling to last out the twenty 
years of India which would earn him a competent 
retiring allowance, but this he never actually 
accomplished. In 1879 he was obliged to make 
a flying visit to England for medical advice, 
and he returned to his work rather shaken than 
improved. The Catalogue, which he often 
declared was killing him, was finished at last, 
though the errata and addenda were not pub- 
lished until the year following. He appreciated 
highly the recognition of his work by learned 
societies; but its recognition by the Indian 
Government was hardly of the kind to afford 
him much gratification. At the beginning of 
1880, there was a distribution of Stars of India 
and Companionships of the Indian Empire ; 
and he found himself included in the inferior 
category of notables. No sooner did he get the 
millstone of the Catalogue off his neck than he 
took to lighter work. He formed the generous 
idea of reprinting some of the rarer books of the 
Positivist Library; and he began with Adam 
Smith’s History of Astronomy, which was printed 
at Mangalore for the use of his co-religionists, 
He also began working at the translation of 
Manu for the Clarendon Press. In April he 
wrote— 


‘*T am hard at work on Manu, but am now sure that 
it is not older than the fourth century a.D., though 
founded on much older materials, I have also 
nearly finished printing a small quarto (of some 
150 pages) which has cost me much labour; it iva 
tentative list of books and MSS. relating to the 
history of the Portuguese in India proper. I only 
print tifteen copies, as I hope to bring out similar 
lists for the Dutch, French, and Knglish, I hope 
eventually to make them good books. Historians 
nowadays neglect the most important materials 
through ignorance.” 


Of this kind were all Dr. Burnell’s labours. He 
toiled that others after him might work with 
ease, content to devote himself to ungrateful 
tasks if only they were useful to others. 

But his Indian career was soon to close, In 
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the middle of 1880 he was attacked with partial 
paralysis, and was hurried away by his medical 
advisers. The yoyage home did him good, and 
he went on to Carlsbad, where he improved, 
until an attack of pneumonia drove him to San 
Remo for the winter. He was hardly settled 
there than he began work again. In December 
he wrote, ‘‘ What little work I am allowed to 
do is devoted to preparing Hippocrates on 
‘Air, Water, and Situation,’ with a Latin, 
French, and English version, for the Positivist 
Library.” He made an excursion to the chief 
cities of Northern Italy in search of rare books, 
principally for this work. In March 1881 he 
wrote to me :—‘‘ The printing is going on, and 
I have nearly everything printed about Hippo- 
crates to refer to—many a huge folio; how I 
shall get them to England I don’t know.” 
While at Venice he found the Italian version of 
the letter from the King of Portugal to the 
King of Castille giving an account of the 
voyages and conquests in the East Indies. 
This rare letter he reprinted, with valuable 
notes, in a small presentation edition. He 
came over to England in the autumn of last 
oer to visit his aged mother ; I saw him then. 

e was to have come over this year in order to 
take the Sacrament of Maturity in the Church 
of Humanity on the occasion of his attaining his 
forty-second year. But he was, I believe, hurried 
over by the last illness of his mother, and, 
while staying on at the house where she had 
lived, he was apparently seized by one of 
his old enemies, pneumonia. I knew nothing 
of his last illness ; suffering for years past, he 
had become accustomed to pain and disease. He 
made light of them, and caused his friends the 
greatest anxiety by his lonely life. Always 
anxious to avoid spreading pain, he never used 
to tell me of his illnesses until they had passed, 
and thus I was surprised by the news of his 
death. It was a severe shock to learn through 
the common death-column of a newspaper that 
this bright life had passed away unperceived. 
For to great learning he joined a buoyancy of 
spirits which was astonishing to witness; he had 
the sweetest temper, the greatest eagerness to 
help, and the utmost modesty. He made light 
of his labours :—‘ That I do anything at all is 
simply because I live a recluse life necessarily, 
and want amusement.” And now that he is 
gone, I cannot but feel how unappreciated he 
lived, what a life of devotion has now closed, 
what a great mind has passed away. Truly of 
him it may be said— 

** Entro v’ él’ alta mente wu’ si profondo 
Saver fu messo, che, se il vero é vero, 
A veder tanto non surse il secondo.” 
EpWARD NICHOLSON, 
Surgeon-Major A.M.D. 


PS.—There is a good photograph of him taken 
last year by Lombardi, of 13 Pall Mall East. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DARWIN’S RELIGION. 
Jena: Oct, 28, 1882. 

Da im No. 545 der AcADEMY (p. 279) der 
wichtige Brief yon Charles Darwin iiber Offen- 
barung nicht richtig wiedergegeben, sondern 
nach einer englischen Riick-Uebersetzung aus 
der deutschen Uebersetzung copirt ist, so 
ersuche Sie hierduch im Interesse der Wahrheit, 
die ganz getreue Copie der englischen Original- 
Textes in dem niichsten Nummer der ACADEMY 
reproduciren zu wollen. Sie finden dieselbe 
auf p. 60 der beifolgenden Separat-Ausgabe 
meiner Eisenacher Rede (Note 17). [Die 
Naturanschauung von Darwin, Goethe und 
Lamarck, Jena: Fischer.) Ich bemerke noch 








ausdriicklich, dass im Englischen-Original ein 
deutscher Punkt hinter ‘‘ Revelation” steht, 
und dass der folgende Satz villig getrennt, mit 
einem :—‘‘ As for a future life” &c. beginnt. 
Die geistreiche Interpunktions-Hypothese, 
welche Mr. ©. M. Ingleby in No. 546 der 
ACADEMY (pp. 296, 297) versucht hat, ist mithin 
vollig irrthiimlich. 

Ich hatte den englischen Original-Text des 
Briefes—gleichzeitig mit meiner Hisenacher 
Rede—am 18 Sept. an die Nature gesandt; 
leider hat dieselbe aber bloss letztere, nicht 
ersteren, zum Abdrucke gebracht. 

Professor Dr. EnnsT HAECKEL, 


**To Nicholas Baron Mengden. 
** June 5, 1879. 
** Down, Beckenham, Kent, 
**Dear Sir! I am much engaged, an old man 
and out of health, and I cannot spare time to 
answer Your question fully—provided it can be 
answered, Science has ing to do with Christ ; 
except in so far, as the habit of scientific research 
makes a man cautious in admitting evidence. 
For myself I do not believe, that there ever has been 
any Revelation. As for a future life, every man 
must judge for himself between conflicting vague 
probabilities, 
‘* Wishing you happiness, 
‘**T remain, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
**CHARLES DARWIN.” 





In the National Reformer for October 29, 
1882, is the account of a visit paid to Darwin 
in the autumn of last year by Dr. Ludwig 
Biichner and Mr. Aveling. Darwin is there 
reported as having said:—‘‘I am with you in 
thought, but I should prefer the word ‘agnostic’ 
to the word ‘atheist.’ ...I never gave up 
Christianity until I was forty years of age” — 
and in reply to a question why he had given 
up Christianity : ‘*It is not supported by eyvi- 

ence,’ 








RAM MOHUN ROY. 
$3 Hamilton Road, Hichbury, London, N. : 
Oct. 20, 1882, 


The want of an adequate biography of the 
Raji Rim Mohun Roy, the founder of the 
Brihmo Somij, has long been felt by a great 
number of persons who, from various stand- 
points, are interested in thereligious life of India. 
Having been a warm admirer of the Raji ever 
since his visit to England about fifty years ago, 
and having worked in connexion with the 
Brahmo Som4j for the last thirteen years, I have 
gradually become acquainted with many Bengali 
friends and correspondents among the members 
of his own Church. From some of these I 
have received very valuable information con- 
cerning him which is scarcely known out of 
his own country, and (with the entire con- 
currence of these friends) I have decided upon 
compiling a biography of him which shall 
bie the substance of these Indian materials 
with other original information which I have 
been so fortunate as to procure from English 
sources. But there are, or at any rate there 
have been, two collections of papers in England 
which have hitherto baffled all my efforts to 
discover. 

Rim Mohun Roy was domiciled for nearly 
two years (1831-33) in the house of Messrs. 
John and Joseph Hare, of 48 Bedford Square, 
London, brothers of the well-known educationist 
David Hare, of Calcutta. The Rey. James Long 
(formerly of Calcutta) has informed me that 
he was told in 1847, by Mr. John Hare, that 
he had then in his possession a quantity of 
papers which would be of great service to 
any biographer of the Raji. About eighteen 
or nineteen years later, after the three Hare 
brothers were all dead, the late Miss Carpenter, 
of Bristol, received a somewhat similar intima- 
tion, which she thus described in the Appendix 
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to her Last Days in England of the Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy (pp. 254, 255), published in 1866 :— 


‘During the preparation of this work, information 
has been received from one of the family of the 
late Joseph Hare, Esq., ‘of whom the late Rijah 
was the intimate friend and guest, that she has in 
her possession letters and documents which are of 
the utmost importance for such a work.’ These 
have not, however, been entrusted to the editor. 

‘© A box of papers, labelled ‘Rimmohun Roy,’ 
exists also in the keeping of a widow lady, the 
father of whose late husband was an intimate 
friend of Rimmohun Roy, who entrusted them to 
him. Itis thus possible that important writings 
of Raimmohun Roy’s may yet be discovered and 
given to the world.” 

I have consulted Miss Carpenter’s relatives and 
friends concerning both these statements, but 
they are unable to identify either of the parties 
to whom she referred. Who was the “widow 
lady,” mo one can conjecture. As to the 
Hare papers, I have traced out a solitary 
surviving member of the family, but she 
has no knowledge whatever upon the subject, 
and can give me no clue to the identity of Miss 
Carpenter’s informant. It is now sixteen 
years since this last assurance was received of 
the continued existence of these papers, and 
what has become of them, no one can tell. 
But as all private search has failed, I write 
this letter in the chance of its meeting the eyes 
of some agree who may be able to throw 
light on the subject. If either of these collec- 
tions of papers have been preserved, it must 
surely have been in the hope of future use. 
Should their unknown possessors read this 
letter, I earnestly request them to communicate 
with me at my above address. I think I can 
give sufficient proof that I have been honoured 
with the confidence of Rim Mohun Roy’s real 
friends in India, as well as in England, who 
encourage me in the project of compiling his 
biography, and will rejoice if I am permitted 
to look over these precious papers, and take 
copies of all that may be useful for my work. 
One document which I especially want is the 
journal which he kept of his Western voyage 
and travels with the express intention of 
publishing it for the benefit of his countrymen. 

There are two other documents which I very 
much want, which have been printed, but appear 
to be now inaccessible—(1) Those numbers 

of his Bengali periodical, the Sangbdd Kau- 
mudi, in which the Raji published his recollec- 
tions of his early travels in Thibet; (2) The 
English translation of the discourse (not by 
himself) which was delivered at the opening of 
the first Brahmo Somaj in November 1828. Of 
this discourse, the Aja presented copies to 
Capt. Froyer, Mr. James Pattle, and Dr. 
Tuckerman, of Boston, U.S., as is recorded 
in letters to those gentlemen; but the dis- 
course itself I have not been able to obtain. 
Yet this (either in English or Bengil{), and 
also his Thibetan reminiscences, may be 
preserved in some Indian library, in which 
= I beg of their possessors to let me borrow 

em. 

For any well-attested facts or personal 
reminiscences of the RAji with which any of his 
Indian or English friends will be so kind as to 
supply me, I shall also be extremely grateful. 

Sopu1a Dosson CoLLeEt, 
Editor of the Bréhmo Year-Book. 








BEDD GELERT. 
Rectory, Wark, Northumberland : Oct. 28, 1882, 
In looking through the Vinaya Pitaka of the 
Chinese Buddhist collection of books, I came 
upon a story which bears a marked likeness to 
the taleof the dog Gelert. The Chinese book 
dates from the time of Fa-hien (412 a.D.), who 
translated it from an Indian original which he 
had brought from Pajaliputra. It was there 


supposed to date from the time of Asoka’s 
Council (say, 230 B.0.). The story runs thus 
(it arises from the history of Bimbasiira’s re- 
pentance) :— 
Nor was it only on this occasion that 
the King Bimbasira repented of his fault ; 
but in years gone by there was a certain 
Brahman who, being very poor, had to beg 
daily for food enough to keep him alive. This 
Brahman’s wife had borne him no child; but 
there was a young Na-ku-lo (Nakula, a mon- 
goose) in the house, of which the master had made 
a pet asif it were hisson. After this it came 
to pass that the wife of the Brahman bore him 
a son, on which he thought thus: ‘Certainly it 
was lucky for me when I took this mongoose as 
my child, for by this means [in consequence of 
this] my wife has borne me a child.” Now, 
on one occasion, the Brahman, wishing to 
leave home to beg some food, enjoined on his 
wife, if she went out, to be sure to take the child 
with her, and not to loiter about, but to return 
home quickly. It happened, however, that, 
having fed the child, she went to grind at the 
mill, and forgot to take the baby. In her 
absence, a snake, attracted by the smell of 
the cream (butter) which the child had eaten, 
came towards the spot, and was about to kill it 
with its fang, when the mongoose, seeing the 
danger, thought thus with itself: ‘‘My father 
has gone out, and my mother, and now this 
poisonous snake would kill my little brother ;” 
and so it is said : 
‘* The poisonous snake and the nakula, 
The little (flying) bird and the hawk, 
The Shaman and Brahman, 
The step-mother and the child of a former 
wife, 
All these are mutually opposed and’at enmity, 
And desire, as with poison, to destroy one 
another.” 


At this time the mongoose attacked the 
poisonous snake and killed it, and tore it 
into seven parts. Then the mongoose thought: 
‘‘T have killed the snake and preserved the 
child; I ought to make my father and mother 
acquainted with it, and rejoice their hearts.” 
So he went out of the door and stood there 
with his mouth covered with blood. At this 
time, the Brahman, coming home, saw his wife 
in the outside house (where the mill was) 
without the child. On this he was angry, and 
expostulated with her. And now, ashe entered 
the door, he saw the mongoose there with 
his mouth covered with blood. On this he 
thought: ‘‘ Alas! this creature, being hungry, 
has slain and eaten the child;” whereupon, 
taking up a stick, he beat the mongoose to death. 
On entering his house, he saw the little child 
sitting upright in his cradle and playing with 
his fingers, while the dead snake in seven 
pieces lay by its side. Beholding this, he was 
filled with sorrow, and said, “Alas! for my 
folly! ‘This faithful creature has preserved the 
life of my child, and I have hastily and without 
consideration killed it!” Then a Deva in the 
void took up the strain, and said : 

‘** Let there be due thought and consideration, 

Give not way to hasty impulse, 

By forgetting the claims of true friendship 

You may heedlessly injure a kind heart 

(person), 

As the Brahman killed the nakula.” 
Moreover, Buddha said, ‘‘The Brahman was, 
at that time, Bimbasfra rija, and his repent- 
ance then was but his present condition of 
repentance for his faults, &c.”’ 

(The Vinaya Pitaka, according to the Mahi- 
sanghika School, Kionen iii., fol. 4.] 

This story is probably the oldest torm known 
of the Panchatantra tale, and of the Bedd 
Gelert. There is another version of this story 
to be found in Past Days in India (p. 92). 











THE WORD “ ROSE.” 
18 Bradmore Road, Oxford; Oct. 25, 1882, 
Prof. Skeat in his Htymological Dictionary (8.v.) 
asserts with emphasis that the word ‘‘ rose” is 
in its origin Arabic. We read, “The Greek 
podéy, Aeolic form Spédov, is not even an Aryan 
word, but is of Semitic origin, from Arabic ward, 
a@ rose;” and in support of this statement 
references are given to Ourtius’ Gr. Htymology, 
sect. 515, and to letters written by Prof. Max 
Miiller in the AcaDEMY for 1874, vol. v., pp. 488, 
576. Strange to say, neither of the authorities 
appealed to has one word in favour of a Semitic 
origin of ‘‘rose.” No derivation for poddy is 
suggested by Curtius himself; there is merely 
noted the fact that an Iranian (that is, of 
course, an Aryan) origin has been claimed for 
the word by some German scholars. 
Prof. Max Miiller is wholly for an Aryan 
derivation, and in his final reply to Prof. 
Wright, who had seemed at first to maintain 
that the Arabic ward was a Semitic word pure 
and simple, remarks that the matter in dispute 
between them was settled by the Cambridge 
professor’s ‘‘admission that the word ward, 
though thoroughly Semiticised, came, very 
probably, from an old Persian word wareda,”’ 
For Aryan cognates of vareda see Fick, ii. 423, 
A. L, MAYHEW. 
[Is not the word really of Armenian origin ? 
See Wharton’s Etyma Graeca.—Ep. ACADEMY. } 








EUSKARIAN, 


L’Epinette, Libourne, Gironde: Oct. 24, 1882. 
Although the discussion in your columns 
about the proposed term ‘ Euskarian” may 
seem to be exhausted, I trust you will allow 
me space for a short answer to Mr. Isaac 
Taylor’s letter in the AcADEMy of October 14. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Taylor when he regards 
it as highly probable, if not as quite demon- 
strated, that Western Europe and Northern 
Africa were once peopled by races speaking 
languages of the Kuskarian type. Such a 
theory may be supported by venturesome 
etymologies like those cited by Mr. Taylor; 
but to it there are numerous objections. We 
must first ask what is ‘‘ the linguistic Euskarian 
type,” since it is not dissimilar to that of the 
Finnish, Dravidian, and American. Why, then, 
should the term ‘‘ Euskarian” be preferred to 
others? It will be sutlicient to observe that 
in the actual state of linguistic studies the 
most probable hypothesis concerning the lan- 
guages spoken in prehistoric times in the 
above-mentioned countries is not that of their 
unity or analogy, but, on the contrary, of their 
variety and diversity. Human languages 
appear to have grown like trees in a wood, 
which, iu the first stage, are as numerous as 
possible, but are soon reduced to a few indi- 
viduals, of which a very small number attain 
their full term of life. Numerous as were at 
first the local manifestations of human beings, 
the primordial languages were as innumerable. 
Primitive tribes had hardly any connexion with 
each other; many perished without leaving any 
traces ; and it is only at a relatively recent age 
that examples are found of peoples or races 
spreading themselves over large spaces of 
territory. Such must have been also the case 
with languages; and I can hardly believe that 
any such ‘‘generalisation” can have taken 
place before the arrival of the Aryanin Western 
Europe. JULIEN VINSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 6, 7.30 pm. Aristotelian: * Leibnitz and 
Wolf to Kant,” by Miss M. 8, Handiey. 
8 pm. Royal Academy: “The Proportions of the 





S. BEAL, 


Human Body at Different Ages,” by Prof. J, Marshall, 
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Turspay, Nov. 7,8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘A Demotic 
Papyrus containing the Malediction of an tian 
Motber on her Son emb) Christianity” and ‘Two 
Demotic Documents of the Reign of Darius referring to a 
Marriage Contract,” by M. Eugéne Révillout; “ Some 
Recent Discoveries bearing on the Ancient History and 
Chronology of Babylonia,” By. Mr. Theo. G, Pinches. 

‘Wepnespay, Nov. 8, 8 p.m. Microscopical : ‘‘ Observa'ions 
on Stephanos ceros,” Mr. T. B. Rossiter; ‘‘ Some 

iems found in the Excrement of the Domestic Gout 
the Goose,” by Dr. R. 8. Maddox. 

Tavaspay, Nov. 9, 8 p.m. Mathematical: President's 
Address; “In- Gircumscribed Polyhedra,’’ by Prof. 

Forsyth; “The Explicit Integration of Certain Differ- 

ential Resolvents,” by Sir J. Cockle; ‘‘ Compound Deter- 

mipants,” by Mr. BR. F. Scott; ‘* Quantic Curves in Space,” 

by Dr. W. Spottiswoode; “ Derivation of Elliptic Func- 

tion Formulae from Confocal Conics,” by Mr. J. Griffiths, 
8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers : “‘ The Munich Electrical 
Exhibition, 1882,” by Mr. W. H. Preece. 

Farivar, Nov. 10, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, 
“The Foot and Leg,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 

Barurpay, Nov. 11, 3 p.m. Physical: ‘Three Historical 
Notes on Physics,” by Prof. 8. P, Thomovson ; ‘ Conserva~ 
tion of Energy and Theory of the Central Forces,” by 
Mr. W. R. Browne, 








SCIENCE. 


Text-Book of Geology. By Archibald Geikie, 
Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland. (Macmillan.) 


For some time past teachers of geology have 
found it no easy matter to recommend a text- 
book to their classes. If only a short manual 
suited to beginners were required there was 
no difficulty, but to find a book adapted to 
the wants of the more advanced was im- 
possible, There was, indeed, the Student's 
Manual of the late Prof. Jukes, edited and 
enlarged by Dr. A. Geikie himself; but this 
work, though excellent in some parts, left 
much to be desired in others, and, further, 
has been for some time out of print. Lyell’s 
Student's Elements, like the work just named, 
is rather unequally balanced, and, for some 
reason or other, is a difficult book to “ get 
up.” Of Prof, Green’s Geology for Students, 
good as it is in some respects, one volume 
only has been published, and the other has 
been expected in vain for some years ; so that 
a serious want has existed, which Dr. Geikie’s 
work is intended to remedy. 

It is a bulky octavo volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, with 435 illustrations, new 
andold. A large outline drawing, admirably 
executed, of the plateau and cajiions of the 
Colorado forms the frontispiece. The work 
is divided into seven books of unequal 
length, corresponding with the principal 
divisions of the subject. The first treats 
of the Cosmical Aspects of Geology. In 
this a clear statement is given of the views 
which have been entertained regarding the 
internal constitution of the earth and the 
stability of its axis of rotatién, concluding 
with a sketch of Dr. Croll’s opinions as to 
the effect of astronomical change upon climate, 
drawn up by that author for use in this 
volume. The reasonings in these varied and 
difficult questions are clearly and lucidly put ; 
but in regard to the last point we think it 
would have been well to have given a brief 
statement of Lyell’s argument, as restated by 
Wallace, for the effect of geographical changes 
on climate, instead of simply referring to it 
in a note. 

‘The second book, ‘ Geognosy—an Investi- 
gation of the Materials of the Earth’s Sub- 
stance,” after a brief notice of the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere and of the ocean, 
passes on to discuss the constituents of the 
earth itself. The broader features of its 
contour are first simply described, without 








any suggestions as to their possible origin, the 
discussion of which is reserved for a later 
part of the volume; and then Dr. Geikie 
enters upon an investigation of the mass 
itself. A remarkably lucid account is given 
of the various opinions which have been 
entertained as to the condition of the earth’s 
interior, after which the materials of the 
crust are investigated. Of these, only the 
commoner minerals are described, such as 
are likely to meet the eye of a geologist. 
This portion is generally all that could be de- 
sired, but we think that in one or two respects 
a more satisfactory order might have been 
followed, and we have observed an unfortunate 
slip in giving chalcedony as an example of a 
colloid mineral. Opal must be meant, for 
chalcedony consists mainly, if not wholly, of 
erypto-crystalline quartz. Obsidian, also, not- 
withstanding the authority of some books of 
mineralogy, ought not to be termed “ vitreous 
sanidine,” unless the whole is to be called by 
the name of its part. After a description of 
the prevalent structures which may be noticed 
in rocks, Dr. Geikie passes on to define the 
various species, as they may be called, 
illustrating in some cases their micro- 
scopic structures. We find here one of 
the special excellences of the work. As 
a rule, the lithological and _petrological 
chapters in an English Geology leave 
much to be desired, and confuse quite as 
much as they aid the student. Terms are 
defined with unnecessary vagueness—some- 
times absolutely wrongly; unimportant 
varieties are made prominent; important 
species are omitted; there is but little at- 
tempt at classification; and it is evident, 
as a rule, that this section is a mere com- 
pilation from authorities of dubious value, 
which the author has brought to an end with 
a sigh of relief. Dr. Geikie writes both as 
one who has studied and one who knows; and, 
though in one or two points of controversy 
here and in the fourth book we should our- 
selves have preferred slightly more guarded 
statements, the student will be able to 
learn what lithological names really mean, 
and is no longer in danger of being sent off 
—without a word of warning, as we were 
ourselves—to Charnwood Forest to see slate 
pass into syenite, to North Wales to see 
conglomerates melting down into felstone, 
and to Ayrshire to see transitions between 
about half-a-dozen lithologically distinct rocks. 
We think, however, that in the classification 
of the rocks Dr. Geikie will do well in his 
next edition to present the student with some 
kind of tabular grouping, and, in the case of 
rocks of igneous origin, to separate more 
clearly those which have undergone a marked 
amount of secondary mineral-change from 
those remaining nearly in their original con- 
dition. There are in nature metamorphic 
rocks of igneous as well as of sedimentary 
origin, and it would be well, we think, to call 
the student’s attention to this at an early 
period. 

The third book is devoted to the considera- 
tion of Dynamical Geology, which is treated 
under the two heads of Hypogenous, or 
internal action, and Epigenous, or super- 
ficial action. The former commences with 
an excellent description of volcanoes, volcanic 
products, and the phases of volcanic action, 





treated with remarkable fullness and clear- 
ness. Then, after a brief sketch of the dis- 
tribution of voleanoes, Dr. Geikie discusses 
the causes of volcanic action, in which he 
inclines to assign a greater importance to the 
late Mr. Mallet’s plausible and ingenious 
hypothesis of heat generated by local crushing 
of the crust than would be approved by some 
geologists. For ourselves, we should be of 
opinion that Mallet’s theory is “ supported 
by independent geological testimony” only 
to a very slight extent, while instances 
to the contrary are far from rare. It would 
also have been well to have warned the 
student that some of that author's “ proofs ” 
were founded on geological mistakes. A good 
description of earthquakes, and of the slow, 
insensible changes .of level of the earth’s 
surface, then follows, concluded by a sketch 
of some of the latest views on their physical 
causes. An important and well-arranged section 
comes next, discussing the hypogenous changes 
in the texture, structure, and composition of 
rocks, Metamorphism and its extent, ques- 
tions as to the relations of rocks thus affected, 
and those commonly believed to be igneous, 
have for some years past much exercised the 
minds of students, and been among the burn- 
ing questions of geology. Dr. Geikie, while 
evidently still retaining some of the prepos- 
sessions, which seem to have been epidemic 
among the officials of the English Survey, in 
favour of the conversion of sedimentary rocks 
into so-called igneous, expresses himself with 
much caution, warning the student that the 
question cannot yet be regarded as decided. 
1t is almost needless to say that the part 
upon Epigenous, or Surface, Action is ad mir- 
ably written, for that is a branch of geology 
which Dr. Geikie has already made peculiarly 
his own. The effects of air, of water in its 
various modes, and of life, whether destructive, 
conservative, or reproductive, are elaborately 
and admirably discussed ; and the student will 
find the whole of this book a perfect store- 
house of information. The vexed question of 
ice-erosion is very temperately stated, though 
we think it would have been well to have 
informed the student that the existence of 
griind-moraine, except as a phenomenon of 
very secondary importance, is doubted by 
some geologists who have given considerable 
attention to the study of glacial action. 

The fourth book treats of Geotectonic 
Geology, or the architecture of the earth’s 
crust; that is, of stratification and its accom- 
paniments, of joints, of the inclination, curva- 
tures, cleavage, and dislocation of rocks. 
These are generally excellently worked out ; 
but we could wish that Mr. Gregory Watts’ 
notions as to the prismatic structure of 
basalt, &c., had been relegated to a foot-note, 
if not to the limbo of detunct hypotheses, for 
they tend much, as we have found by experi- 
ence, to produce confusion in the minds of 
students. The connexion, also, of spheroidal 
structure with contraction should, we think, 
have received a rather fuller notice, Chapters 
then succeed devoted to the modes of occur- 
rence of the igneous rocks asa part of the 
earth’s crust,and others devoted to the crystal- 
lineschists, including the phenomena of regional 
and contact metamorphism. In these a large 
amount of information has been collected, and 
the vexed questions connected therewith are 
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handled with much fairness, though it would 
have been better to have informed the student 
that the Lower Silurian age of the schists of 
the Scotch Highlands, like that of the Taconic 
schists of America, is still regarded by not a 
few geologists as open to question. 

The sixth book treats of Stratigraphical 
Geology, to which nearly three hundred pages 
are devoted. In the space at our disposal it is 
impossible even to sketch out the details of this 
portion. Suffice it to say that, after some 
valuable preliminary remarks, the stratigraphy 
of Great Britain is worked out elaborately, 
and succinct accounts are given of corre- 
sponding deposits in other parts of the world. 
Ia dealing with the many controversial 
questions which arise, Dr, Geikie holds the 
balance between contending parties with great 
fairness, though of course there are now and 
then points, such as in the treatment of 
Scottish and Welsh geology, where a little 
bias is pardonable. The student will find 
here, for the first time in any of our text- 
books, a full account of the Archaean rocks. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our 
sincere thanks to Dr. Geikie for this valuable 
aid to students, and our hearty admiration of 
his work. That it should be clearly and 
attractively written is a matter of course in 
anything that comes from his pen. There 
are, however, two points in the book which 
we may single out us imparting to it a special 
value. The one is its frequent reference to 
the geology of other countries. In this, 


doubtless, it is not without a precedent. The 
work of Lyell contained a large amount of 


information about the geology of other regions, 
and Dr. Geikie had already attempted the 
same in his edition of the late Prof. Jukes’ 
Manual; but in the present volume there is a 
fullness and a clearness of treatment which 
places this far ahead of any other work. 
The other point is that the book is an in- 
centive and a guide to further work. Every 
chapter displays the utmost research, which 
perhaps only his fellow-labourers can fully 
appreciate, but we may mention that the list 
of authors quoted or referred to occupies four 
full pages. It has been brought as far as 
possible up to date, and—perhaps most valu- 
able of all—abundant references are given in 
foot-notes. There is hardly a topic of im- 
portance in which the reader will not find 
himself directed to some of the most im- 
portant and most recent memoirs. In this 
respect Dr. Geikie’s volume will be of high 
value not only to students, but also to their 
teachers and to all who are commencing any 
line of independent research. 
T. G. Bonney. 








ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 


Persons who wish to learn all that can be 
yet ascertained about the land in which the 
Avesta is generally supposed to have originated, 
and the manners and customs of the people 
which the Avesta portrays, would do well to 
read the Ostirdnische Kultur im Altertum, von 
Wilhelm Geiger (Erlangen: Deichert). In 
identifying the sixteen lands of the Vendidad, 
Dr. Geiger prudently adheres to the long- 
established theory that the order in which they 
are named bears some relation to the order in 
which their inhabitants received the Avesta 
faith, either voluntarily or through conquest. 





This theory allows more latitude for apparent 
irregularities in the order of the names than 
any theory of their being a mere irregular 
enumeration of the lands which had adopted 
the faith. An enumerator would naturally be 
inclined to mention the lands nearly in the 
order in which they stood on the earth’s surface, 
but conquest and religion spread in a much 
more irregular fashion, often breaking forth in 
a new direction from some point on their former 
course. Dr. Geiger is also quite right in 
rejecting the Bundahish as a guide to the 
geography of these ancient times. The Bun- 
dahish tries to adapt the ancient geography to 
that of Sasanian times; and, although it 
may owe much of its information to the 
Daimdid Nask, even that book is hardly traced 
by tradition farther back than the time of 
Darius, when the Avesta religion was already 
established south of the Caspian, and several of 
the old names had apparently been transferred 
to new localities. Dr. Geiger carefully describes 
the present condition of the supposed localities 
of these sixteen lands, from Airyana Vaéjé, in 
the alpine country at the head-waters of the 
Zarafshin, south-westwards and westwards to 
Ragha near Teheran, and from Vackereta at 
Kabul to Haétumat in Seistin, showing that 
their inhabitants must have been then, as now, 
hardy races, able to endure extreme alternations 
of cold and heat such as are rarely experienced 
in other parts of the world. Then follows an 
investigation into their manners and customs, 
their occupations and civilisation, their social 
habits and government, so far as we can learn 
them from the scanty references to such matters 
in the Avesta texts. A work of this description 
must of necessity be very much a compilation 
from various sources, a laborious collection of 
widely scattered facts brought into a small 
compass; but, at the same time, it is thickly 
interspersed with the results of innumerable 
investigations and studies of the texts, effected 
by the author himself, and is illustrated by a 
carefully drawn map of the countries described. 
Altogether, it contains a mass of well-arranged 
information which cannot be otherwise than 
useful, even to those who may not agree with 
the author’s opinions. 


THE publication of the third volume of 
Dastur Jamaspji’s Pahlavi, Gujarati, and 
English Dictionary (London: Triibner) affords 
some opportunity of estimating the possible 
extent of this voluminous work, which has now 
explained nearly 7,100 Pahlavi words in 762 
pages (of which 322 are contained in the 
present volume). In the arrangement of its 
words this dictionary follows the order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet, and it has now 
reached the words beginning with airar; but to 
compare this progress with the position such 
words would occupy in a Sanskrit dictionary 
would be altogether erroneous, because the 
Pahlavi letters used as vowels also represent 
several consonants. Owing to their different 
alphabetical arrangement it is also difficult to 
compare this dictionary with previous Pahlavi 
vocabularies, but it appears to have completed 
nearly one-tenth of the words contained in the 
Arda-Virif Glossary and to have multiplied 
them about thirty-sixfold. It does not, how- 
ever, follow from this that the dictionary will 
extend to seventy thousand words, because the 
additional words hesieeine with the other letters 
of the alphabet are likely to be less numerous 
than those beginning with the firstletter. This 
third volume is quite equal to its predecessors, 
and presents the same features for comment. 
The learned Dastur has undertaken the almost 
impossible task of explaining all the words of 
MSS. that have not yet been satisfactorily de- 
ciphered, in addition to those which are well 
understood, and under these circumstances 
several of his explanations have to be received 
with caution. He has also collected numerous 
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clerical peculiarities and blunders of individual 
copyists, for which Pahlavi scholars will here- 
after have occasion to thank him; but his 
arrangement of the various readings and 
meanings of the same combination of Pahlavi 
letters are not always such as would be preferred 
by Europeans, though he frequently gives 
valuable information regarding religious matters, 
as in his explanations of ayashtakard (p. 491), 
astdmé (p. 547), atrpad (p. 755), &e. 


Danseres en Koning. “ Malavika en Agni- 
mitra.”” Vertaald door Dr. J. Van der Vliet. 
(Haarlem.) A pupil of Prof. Kern, Dr. J. Van 
der Vliet, has published a Dutch translation of 
Kalidisa’s play, ‘‘ Malavikignimitra.” The 
translation is the work of a young scholar; 
and the translator has carefully availed himself 
of the labours of his predecessors. Our first 
acquaintance with this play was due to Wilson, 
who gave a short account of it in his Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus in 1827. 

ext followed Tullberg’s edition of the Sanskrit 
text, in 1840, of which Dr. Van der Vliet speaks 
with far too great severity, forgetful evidently 
of the fact that to edit a skrit text in 1840 
meant something very different from translating 
a Sanskrit text in 1882. He deals more gently 
with Prof. Weber’s rendering, published in 
1856 ; but he omits all mention of Mr. Tawney’s 
valuable translation, published in 1875; nor 
does he seem to have availed himself of Haag’s 
Zur Texteskritik und Erkliirung von Kdliddsa’s 
Mdlavikdgnimitra (1872) or of Bollensen’s 
edition. He gives full credit to Shankar 
P. Pandit’s edition of this play in the 
‘‘Bombay Sanskrit Series,” and a 
with him in his vindication of KaAliddsa’s 
authorship against the doubts expressed by 
Wilson. A little more careful revision would 
have removed such mistakes as the change of 
the Sunga into a Gunga dynasty, and of the 
elegy, « Meghadita,” into an epic poem. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE cause of geographical exploration has lost 
its most scientific, and by no means its least 
enthusiastic, representative in Capt. William 
Gill, R.E., of whose death in the desert of Sinai 
we have no longer room to doubt. The greater 
reputation of Prof. Palmer has somewhat unduly 
overshadowed the name of Gill, much of whose 
best work was not of a nature to reach the 
public eye. For a detailed account of his 
career we may refer our readers to Ool. Yule’s 
full and sympathetic letter in the Times of 
October 31, which must be looked for in the 
outer sheet. We will only add that among 
Gill’s contemporaries at Brighton College was 
Margary, also a Chinese explorer, and also cut 
off by acruel fate. Of Prof. Palmer it would 
be improper to write an obituary notice so long 
as his most intimate friends persist in thinkin 
that he may yet bealive. If he be alive, Col. 
Warren and Capt. Burton may be trusted to 
find him and bring him back. Many must now 
be saying to themselyes—Why was not Capt. 
Burton sent at first ? 


THE information on the Egyptian Sudan 
which has reached Europe through Dr. Schwein- 
furth is calculated to fill us with apprehension 
as to the fate of European senveiions on the 
Upper Nile. On September 15 Abd-el-Kader, 
the Governor-General, found himself surrounded 
by the insurgents led by the Mahdi at Khar- 
tum ; El Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, was 
daily expected to surrender, and all communica- 
tion with Dar Fur had ceased. Of Emin-Bey 
and Lupton no news oqpatee to have reached 
Europe since the former left Khartum in March 
last; and Dr. Junker’s and Oapt. Oasati’s latest 
letters are dated December 1881. It is gratify- 
ing, under these circumstances, to receive a 
sign of life from J. M. Schuyer, whose recent 
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journey to the country of the Legha Gallas we 
have already referred to. In a letter to the 
editor of Petermann’s Mittheilungen, that 
intrepid traveller announces his return to 
Famaka, on the Blue Nile, after an excursion 
into the countries to the east of that river 
which occupied from the end of April to June 20, 
and in the course of which he penetrated to the 
frontier of Abyssinia andthe Upper Dinder. On 
a lofty mountain, three days’ journey to the 
east of Famaka, the Dutch traveller came upon 
the Sienetje, a “yellow” tribe, speaking a 
distinct language. A former letter, accompanied 
by a map and vocabularies, has never reached 
Europe. 


_ M. MixiuKHa-Max al, who lately arrived 
in Russia, has been delivering to crowded audi- 
ences, in the hall of the Geographical Society, 
St. Petersburg, a course of four lectures de- 
scriptive of his anthropological researches in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago. The 
lectures were illustrated by the exhibition of a 
series of maps and drawings. At the conclu- 
sion of his fourth lecture, M. Maklai intimated 
that he expected to be able to publish his 
memoranda in the course of two years, and in 
the Russian language. The MS. was already 
completed, and only required a final revision 
and the translation of certain passages which 
had not been written originally in Russian. 


WE are sorry to hear that that excellent Swiss 
weekly serial, the Neue Alpenpost, will cease 
publication with the end of the present year. 
It was founded in 1870 by Walter Senn, and 
was for some time richly subsidised by the late 
Nationalrath R. yon Planta. It passed after- 
wards into the hands of the well-known Ziirich 
firm, Orell-Fiissli and Co., and was edited by 
two most capable Alpinists, J. J. Binder and 
Pfarrer J.G. Grob. In spite of its good topo- 
graphy, good illustrations, and capital matter, 
it has never succeeded in finding a sufficiently 
large circle of readers to ensure its commercial 
success, and appears to have been always 
carried on at a loss. Not the Swiss Alpen- 
klub alone, but many English, German, and 
Austrian subscribers will regret its cessation 
after its twelve years of manful struggle for 
existence. 


In the October number of Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen will be found a geological map of 
the Balkan Peninsula, by Dr. Franz Toula; an 
article on the new Russo-Persian frontier; a 
paper on the geographical distribution of 
Aurora Borealis in the United States, and a 
translation of the Rey. W. 8S. Green’s account 
of glacier expeditions in New Zealand, from the 
Alpine Journal. The article on the Russo- 
Persian frontier is accompanied by a map in 
the main copied from that which appeared in 
the Istvestya of the Caucasian section of the 
Russian Geographical Society, and is much 
more detailed than the maps hitherto published 
in England. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


As Mr. 8. Roberts’s term of office as _presi- 
dent of the London Mathematical Society is 
expiring, the following changes in the council 
for the ensuing session will be submitted 
to the society at its meeting on Thursday 
next, November 9—viz., Prof. Henrici, 
president; Sir J. Cockle and Mr. Roberts, 
vice-presidents; Messrs. E. B. Elliott and 
Dr. J. Hopkinson to be new members in the 
room of Messrs. R. 0. Rowe and Lloyd- 
Tanner. On vacating office, Mr. Roberts will 
read an address—‘‘ Remarks on Mathematical 
Terminology and the Philosophical Bearing of 
Recent Mathematical Speculations concerning 
the Realities of Space.” His principal thesis 
is that mathematics are neutral in philosophy. 
He will also announce to the society the estab- 











lishment of the De Morgan memorial medal 
and the conditions of its award. 


THE relation between geology and engineer- 
ing is especially marked in the discussion of 
questions bearing on water-supply. Mr. J. H. 
Blake, in delivering the presidential address at 
the last anniversary meeting of the Norwich 
Geological Society, dealt with a group of 
cognate subjects, the information on which, 
though often locked up in Blue-Books, cannot 
be too widely disseminated. A reprint of his 
address lies before us. On the conservancy of 
rivers and the prevention of floods, on drainage 
and water-supply, he has collected and con- 
densed a great amount of useful information, 
which, from his training as an engineer and 
from his present position as an officer of the 
Geological Survey, he is peculiarly competent 
to discuss. It is obvious that, by bringing 
subjects of such vital importance before local 
scientific societies, public opinion is educated, 
and much practical good accomplished. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish shortly The 
Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic, according to the 
translation made by Wulfila in the fourth cen- 
tury, edited by Prof. Skeat. This work is 
intended to serve as a Gothic primer, and to 
introduce the beginner to fuller and more com- 
plete works on the subject. The Introduc- 
tion gives all necessary information con- 
cerning the MS., the author, and the sources of 
the alphabet, with some account of the pro- 
nunciation, phonology, and grammar. The 
glossary not only explains all the words 
occurring in Mark’s Gospel, but is extended 
to all the more important words of the language, 
especially such as are most required by the 
student of English etymology, for whom some 
knowledge of Gothic is indispensable. 


At a meeting of the Biblical Archaeological 
Society to be held on Tuesday next, November 7, 
M. Eugéne Révillout, Keeper of the Demotic 
Papyri at the Louvre, who is now in London, 
will read two papers of great interest—(1) on 
a demotic papyrus containing the malediction 
of an Egyptian mother on her son embracing 
Christianity ; (2) on two demotic documents of 
the reign of Darius referring to a marriage 
contract. 


Tue Proceedings of the fifth congress of 
Orientalists, held last September at Berlin, are 
now ready for publication. They may be 
obtained from either Asher or Weidmann, of 
Berlin. They consist of two volumes, divided 
into three parts, containing the papers read in 
every section in the original language—German, 
French, or English. The price of the whole is 
twelve marks. 


Mr. ALBERT 8S. GaTscHET, of Washington, 
has sent us a little fly-sheet containing some 
excellent ‘‘linguistic notes” upon what has 
been done recently in making known the 
obscure languages of America. First he notices, 
with high approval, a translation of Luke’s 
Gospel into Yahgan—a hitherto unknown 
tongue spoken in the extreme south of the 
continent—which has been printed by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; next a 
translation of John’s Gospel into Kechu— 
spoken in the interior of Peru—done by the 
Rev. J. H. Gybbon-Spilsbury, and published 
at Buenos Ayres by the same society. He also 
comments upon a paper on ‘‘ Names of the Gods 
in the Kiche Myths, Central America,” read by 
Dr. Daniel G. Brunton before the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia; and he 
adds some new facts to those given in the 
American Antiquarian (iv. 76) upon ‘‘ Mal- 
banchia” as a native name for the Mississippi. 
But perhaps the greatest novelty is an account 





of a populous tribe who call themselves 
Akal’man and inhabit the town of Huehetla, 
in Vera Cruz, Mexico. They were visited last 
you by M. Alphonse Pinart, who has brought 

ack a vocabulary and also texts which seem 
to show that their language differs from those 
of all the surrounding ym alg The scholariy 
manner in which Mr. Gatschet has compiled 
these notes is worthy of all praise. 


A younG student of Anglo-Saxon literature 
—L. Botkine—born in Paris, but of Russian 
parentage, died lately in that city. His first 


work appeared in 1876, when the author was in 
his twenty-third year, under the title of Beowulf, 


ue, 
, 


Analyse historique et géographi and was fol- 
lowed soon after by Dawe Epopée anglo- 
saxone, the latter being the first French trans- 
lation of the poem. His last work—Chanson 
des Runes—was published in 1879. A recent 
number of Anglia contains some appreciative 
— on Botkine and a few biographical 
t=) . 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Brownine Socrety.—(Friday, Oct. 27.) 


Francis Storr, Esq., in the Chair.—Papers were 
read by the Rev. Prof. E. Johnson on ‘‘ Browning's 
Development,” and by Miss Beale on ‘* The Religious 
Teaching of Browning.” Prof. Johnson treated of 
Browning’s earnest conviction, of Browning as the 
historian of the soul, as the diviner of the soul, 
of Browning’s dramatic method, of the objective 
and subjective in Browning, of Browning’s peculiar- 
ities as an artist, his supposed unintelligtbility, of 
his conception of the poet’s function, and of Brown- 
ing as pre-eminently the seer. Miss Beale con- 
sidered Browning as a deeply religious poet, the 
unseen being ever present to him. She looked on 
him as a prophet, God-given to our storm-tossed 
age. In “Saul” and “‘Ualiban,” Browning seems 
to have sought to illustrate the deep truth that 
according to our moral standard are we able to 
receive divine light and truth into our being. It 
is not historical propositions about divine truth 
with which he is dealing, but the faith which lifts 
us out of the region of the phenomenal and 
transitory and imperfect into the real, the 
eternal, the inwardly true. As in ‘‘Saul” we 
have the traly human, in ‘‘Caliban” the 
bestial type, so in ‘‘An Epistle” we have 
the spiritual, the supernatural man, and 
his theology. There is a musical trilogy corre- 
sponding with the three poems above mentioned— 
‘Hugues of Saxe-Gotha” with ‘“‘Saul;” ‘‘Cali- 
ban,” the debased, the bestial, with the ‘‘ Toccata of 
Galuppi ;” ‘‘Abt Vogler” with Lazarus in ‘‘An 
Epistle,” the glorified, spiritualised man.—In 
opening the discussion the Chairman said that, 
broadly speaking, Browning might be called a 
Christian poet, but he thought that Miss Beale had 
perhaps a little unduly emphasised this element, 
not making allowance enough for Browning’s 
dramatic, or semi-dramatic, method. 


FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand near Waterloo-bridge. 














A Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Loreto. By George Falkner. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


Durine the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies no religious duty was more widely 
acknowledged than that of performing a pil- 
grimage to some one of the holy places of the 
Christian world. The shrines then most fre- 
quented by pilgrims were the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem; the holy city of Rome; the 
tomb of St. James the Greater at Santiago de 
Compostella, in Galicia; the shrine of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury; and the 
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Holy House of Loreto, on the Adriatic coast, 
near Ancona. The right of wearing a special 
badge was won by a visit to each of these 
places. Jerusalem conferred the palm branch ; 
Rome, the cross keys ; Santiago, the scallop- 
shell; Canterbury, a small lead flask, or 
ampulla, containing some of the celebrated 
Canterbury ‘water from the holy well where 
St. Thomas’s body had been washed; and 
Loreto, a medallion embossed with a figure of 
the Virgin Mary. The Holy House of Loreto 
had its English facsimile. One of the most 
popular shrines in this country, that of St. 
Mary of Walsingham, was a copy of the 
Holy House, and was held in almost equal 
reverence with the original. Among its latest 
pilgrims was Henry VIII., who, in the second 
year of his reign, walked barefoot to Walsing- 
ham, bringing to the shrine a gift of valuable 
jewellery. Lapse of time and the unaccount- 
able changes of fashion have diminished or 
destroyed the popularity of some of these 
holy places, yet the Holy House of Loreto is 
still as much visited by pilgrims as at any 
period of its history. 

Mr. Falkner gives a brief and popular 
account of its aspect as viewed by the modern 
non-Catholic tourist. His little book is 
prettily printed in brown ink, with litho- 
graphic copies of the Criblé wood-cut borders 
from one of Thielman Kerver’s vellum- 
printed Books of Hours. It is illustrated with 
lithographs; but, excepting the first two 
views—that of the town of Loreto and the 
outside of the Apostolic Palace—these are very 
poor and inartistic. The text gives a read- 


able, though superficial, account of the city 
and its church, unfortunately marred by many 
inaccuracies, such as the statement that “ the 
church is in the Romanesque style,” whereas 
it is, in reality,a poor specimen of that dull 
pseudo-classic style introduced by the later 


architects of the Renaissance. Many words, 
too, are mis-spelt, such as “ Assissi” for 
“ Assisi,” “ Bremante” for Bramante, “ Ani- 
bale” for “ Annibale,” &c. More information 
of real use and to the point is to be found in 
the pages of Murray’s Guide. 

According to the mythical history of the 
Holy House as published in a Bull of Leo 
X. in 1518 (a better authority than the 
modern account largely quoted by Mr. 
Falkner), this small stone chamber, once at 
Nazareth, was the scene of the Annuncia- 
tion and of Christ’s early life. In 
1291, to save it from the Saracens, it 
was carried by angels to Dalmatia, and 
then, in 1294, brought, also by angels, across 
the Adriatic to the Italian coast. This 
happened during the short Pontificate of 
Celestino V., whose brief reign and cowardly 
abdication are referred to by Dante, Znf. iii. 59: 

‘Vidi ’ ombra di colul, 

Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto,” 
In 1295 it was again moved a short distance 
to its present site, which was a grove belong- 
ing to a widow named Laureta—whence the 
name Loreto, just as at Athens the grove 
Academia took its name from its former owner, 
Academos. 

The chief point of interest at Loreto is the 

marble casing which enshrines the plain stone 
ouse—a casing adorned with a wonderful 
series of sculptured reliefs—a monument of 
the talent of one man, whose influence on 





art did not cease with his death, but was 
carried on by many pupils of great technical 
skill, though inferior to their master in power 
of design and composition. This man was 
Andrea Contucci del Monte Sansovino (or 
San Savino), the last years of whose life, 
from 1513 to 1528, were spent in the exe- 
cution of some of these sculptures, and in 
the designing of nearly all. They consist of 
figures in niches of the prophets and sybils, 
with alto-reliefs of scenes from the life of 
the Virgin, and the adventures of the 
Holy House. They are among the most 
important of the last good works of sculpture 
produced before the complete decay of the 
plastic art; and, fine as they are, they are 
not free (especially the reliefs by Sansovino’s 
pupils) from the over-realism and excessive 
striving after dramatic effect which did so 
much to give true art its death-blow. Mr. 
Falkner writes vaguely of Sansovino, with- 
out distinguishing him from Jacopo Tatti, a 
pupil of his, also a very able sculptor and 
architect, who took his master Andrea’s name, 


and is also known asSansovino. The younger | P 


Sansovino’s chief works are at Venice and 
Padua, where he worked till his death in 
1570. Andrea Sansoyino was a pupil of 
Pollaiuolo, and was much influenced by the 
sculpture of Donatello. Even in these latest 
works of his, the influence of the earlier and 
purer style isapparent. His pupils, Raffaello 
da Montelupo, Girolamo Lombardo, ‘Tribolo, 
San Gallo, and others, would have done well if 
they had followed the same guiding as their 
master, and not allowed themselves to be 
dazzled by the quite exceptional and inimit- 
able splendour of the great works of Michel- 
angelo. J. Henry MIDDLETON. 








AN ANCIENT MONUMENT AT SAMOS 
DESCRIBED BY HERODOTUS. 


PRESUMING that any fresh proof of the truth 
and accuracy of Herodotus’s statements will 
prove of interest to your readers, I beg to 
report a discovery recently made in the ancient 
city of Samos, where I have verified on the spot 
his description of a monument which has been 
lost sight of for ages and well-nigh forgotten. 
After recording the history of the island in 
the time of Polycrates, and the fruitless siege of 
the city by the Lacedaemonians, he excuses 
himself for dwelling so long on the affairs of the 
Samians because they had made three of the 
greatest and most wonderful works ever con- 
structed by Greeks. He specifies them thus :— 
First and foremost, a tunnel of great length 
hewn through the mountain, and conveying 
water to the city of Samos; secondly, a mole in 
the sea around the harbour more than two 
stadia in length, and twenty fathoms in depth ; 
and, thirdly, a temple (the Heraeum) the largest 
of all the temples known to the Greeks—z.e., 
in his day. He gives the place of honour, 
however, to the aqueduct, and is much more 
minute in his description of it than of the other 
two Samian monuments. He describes it as 


‘a tunnel made through a mountain 150 orgyiae 
[about nine hundred feet] high, leading upwards, 
with an opening at each end. The length of the 
tunnel is seven stadia [1,540 yards], the height and 
width each eight feet. Through its entire length 
is sunk another channel twenty cubits deep and 
three feet wide, in which the water from a copious 
spring is conveyed by means of pipes to the city. 
The architect of this tunnel was Eupalinus of 
Megara, son of Naustrophos” (iii. 60). 


Some two months agoa priest from Vathi, the 


modern capital of the island, discovered, it is 
said, by chance, the existence of this aqueduct 
on the slope half-way up the mountain side on 
which the ancient city was built. At the depth 
of about six feet he unearthed some stone 
slabs, on removing which he disclosed the 
ancient water channel sunk in the rock, and 
running parallel to the ridge above it, or almost 
due east and west, through the ancient city. 
He followed the course of this channel upwards 
by opening a series of pits at short intervals, 
till, as the channel approached the steep and 
rocky height which dominates the western end 
of the city, it turned northwards towards the 
base of that height. On clearing away the 
débris at this spot it was found that the channel 
penetrated the hill-side in a tunnel, the mouth 
of which was a narrow passage, just high and 
wide enough for a man to pass through, paved 
with slabs, flanked by masonry of small poly- 
gons, and roofed overhead by the leaning to of 
the upper blocks on each side—a mode of con- 
struction indicating a high antiquity. This 
opening in the mountain side is very similar to 
the sewers commonly cut in the cliffs beneath 
the ancient cities of Greece and Etruria; but on 
passing through it I found myself, after a few 
aces, ina much wider passage roughly hewn 
in the rock, and of the dimensions assigned by 
Herodotus to the tunnel, about eight feet high 
and eight feet wide. Through the centre of 
this tunnel was sunk a narrow channel, barely 
three feet wide, and, as I was informed by my 
guide, ten métres deep, a measurement which 
agrees closely with the twenty cubits of 
Herodotus. ‘The tunnel, I was told, ran thus 
through the heart of the mountain for 1,270 
métres, cut through the rock, and generally of 
the dimensions stated, though in parts some- 
what varying, and at the farther end expand- 
ing into a spacious chamber. This length of 
1,270 métres does not differ greatly from the 
seven stadia of Herodotus, the latter being 
equal to about 1,416 yards, and the métres 
stated to about 1,385 yards. But the agree- 
ment between the two measurements may 
well turn out to be still closer when the 
tunnel on the inner or northern side of the 
height has been cleared out, as the opening or 
mouth on that side referred to by Herodotus 
is still choked with the débris from the slopes 
above, which have accumulated in the course 
of ages. As there is no water in the narrow 
channel nowadays, and no traces of the spring 
within the tunnel, it probably communicated 
with open channels in the mountain slope 
through which water from the heights to the 
north or east was conveyed through the tunnel 
to the city on the south of the range. In the 
Admiralty chart No. 1530 an aqueduct is 
marked as running from the mountains east of 
the village of Khora into the ancient city ; but 
it is represented as entering Samos on its 
southern slope. 

Unfortunately, my recent visit to Samos was 
so hurried that I had no time to take exact 
measurements, to explore the tunnel to its 
extremity, or to ascertain the position of ‘‘ the 
copious source” from which the city was 
anciently supplied with water. 

I should state that the height of the moun- 
tain pierced by the tunnel is given by Herodotus 
as about 900 feet; the Admiralty chart gives 
it as 747 feet. But thé height as stated by 
Herodotus was probably a mere guess, as the 
ancients were not acquainted with the means of 
calculating altitudes with accuracy. 

In the article ‘‘ Samos ” in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography, it is stated that Prot. 
Ross saw subterranean passages hewn in the 
rock in the neighbourhood of the harbour ; 
and Prof. Rawlinson, in his note to the passage 
of Herodotus descriptive of the aqueduct, states 
that ‘‘one of the mouths of the tunnel, that to 
| the north-west of the present harbour, had 
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already been discovered, but it remained little 
known till M. Guérin, a short time ago, 
rediscovered it, and cleared out the sand and 
stones to the distance of about 540 paces.” 
But the tunnel opened by Guérin, who wrote 
in 1856, is on the opposite extremity of the 
city to the aqueduct I have described above, 
and must not be confounded with it. Guérin’s 
tunnel is in all probability the secret under- 
ound passage constructed by Maeandrius 
Relies from the acropolis down to the sea 
to secure for himself a safe retreat from the 
island when threatened by the Persians (Herod. 
iii, 146). The Astypalaea is the isolated height 
at the eastern extremity of the range, and 
immediately above the harbour; whereas the 
tunnel through which ran the aqueduct pierced 
the mountain at the opposite extremity, much 
farther to the west. There can be no doubt 
that the monument I have just seen is that 
described by the ‘‘ father of history” as one of 
the greatest and most wonderful works of the 
Greeks of his age. Geo. DENNIS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORE TREASURE-TROVE FROM DAYR-EL- 
BAHAREE. 
Westbury-on-Trym: Nov. 1, 1882. 

I have the pleasure of announcing the identifi- 
cation of another group of important relics from 
the tomb of the Her-Hor family discovered in 
1881 at Dayr-el-Baharee. This time the canopic 
vases of Princess Nasikhonsu, wife of the Prince- 
Pontiff Masahirti, have come to light. These 
vases are of fine alabaster, surmounted by 
wooden covers, admirably carved and painted, 
representing the heads of Amset, Hapi, Tuat- 
mutf, and Kebhsenef, the four genii of Karneter, 
or Hades. Each vase is inscribed with a short 
dedicatory prayer in four vertical columns of 
hieroglyphs. 

The vases were originally purchased by 
Andrew McCallum, Esq., when at Thebes in 
1874 ; and to him I am indebted for the rubbings 
which have enabled me to identify them. 

AMELIA B. Epwarps. 








THE SLOANE COLLECTION, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Severn House, Henbury, Bristol : Oct. 20, 1882. 


In a list * of the objects forming the collec- 
tion of Sir Hans Sloane in the British Museum, 
the number of ‘‘ vessels, &c., of agate, jasper, 
&c.,” is given as 542. What has become of all 
these wrought objects? To Sir Hans was 
bequeathed the collection of his friend Mr. 
Courten, which Evelyn, in his Diary, describes 
as very valuable, especially in crystal, &c., 
vessels, and as surpassing most of the collec- 
tions he had seen abroad. I have carefully 
searched in the Mediaeval department of the 
British Museum for traces of some of these 
objects, but can discover only two wrought 
crystal bowls belonging to the Sloane Collec- 
tion. As is well known, the British Museum 
is singularly deficient in vessels wrought of 
such precious materials as agate, jasper, 
crystal, &c., while the Sloane Collection 
appears to have been particularly rich in them. 

he following are extracts from an old guide 
to the British Museum, 1784:— 
"Collectio Sloaniana.” ‘‘A great variety of 
crystals manufactured into vases, cups, boxes, 
beads, and balls, &. Some pieces of coral finely 
cat in various shapes. A deal of amber curiously 
manufactured into bells, bottles, handles for instru- 
ments, &. Various utensils of agate, jasper, 
&c., as spoons, necklaces, pendants, rings, boxes, 
buttons, &., &c.” 


Some of these objects may be in the Mineral 


* See Edwards’ Lives of the Founders of the British 
Museum, 








department, byt there is certainly no great 
number of wrought objects there. 

It would greatly enhance the value and 
interest of the Museum if all objects belong- 
ing to the historic collections were so labelled. 
This is done in the Mediaeval and Ethno- 
logical departments as regards articles from 
the Sloane and some other collections; though 
occasionally, as regards the former, merely the 
abbreviation SZ is used, which does not con- 
vey any information except to the initiated. 
Labelling, both for the purposes of instruction 
as well as for that of connecting the articles 
with the original donors or possessors, should, 
to some extent at least, be more: fully carried 
out. I suggested not long ago to an assistant 
in the Mineral department of the British 
Museum that the original specimens of the 
Sloane collection should be labelled ‘‘ Sloane 
Collection,” but received the reply, ‘‘ This is a 
scientific collection, and it is not the custom to 
indicate specimens that have not been pre- 
sented.” When our national collections come 
to be regarded as existing for the instruction of 
the public and not merely for the special 
delectation of so-called ‘‘ scientists,” then, and 
not till then, will labelling, not only for pur- 
poses of instruction, but also to record the 
history of the collections, be regarded as essen- 
tial. SPENCER GEO. PERCEVAL. 


P3S.—I may here observe that what is wanted 
to render our national collections more in- 
structive is a greater number of assistants to 
carry out the mechanical duties of the curators, 
such as labelling and arranging the specimens, 
so as to meet the requirements of education, 
and also to excite in the public an interest in 
the collections. 








THK EXHIBITIONS AT TOOTH’S AND 
AT MACLEAN’S. 


As certain of the galleries in possession of the 
organised societies offer us exhibitions of 
diminishing value, the shows of the principal 
dealers are wont to increase in importance. 
Mr. Tooth has an excellent exhibition this 
winter; and in Mr. Maclean’s gallery, if the 
very diversity of the work brings a measure of 
confusion into the mind of the spectator, there 
is at all events proof that tastes of all kinds are 
catered for. We will speak of Mr. Tooth’s 
gallery first—it is there that the oil pictures are 
assembled—and will afterwards append notes 
on Mr. Maclean’s gathering of water-colours. 
M. Bastien Lepage’s picturo ‘‘ Le Pére 
Jacques ”—one of the most considered examples 
of his art, and a distinct and legitimate sensa- 
tion in last year’s Salon—is a chief attraction at 
Mr. Tooth’s. Itis a large picture of rustic life, 
as the title almost implies; and it is incompar- 
ably ahead of the big canvas with the gaping 
peasant-girl exhibited at the Grosvenor, and of 
the equally gigantic and equally dull picture of 
‘*Le Mendiant” seen not very long since at 
the French Gallery. It has occasionally been 
an error of M. Bastien Lepage’s—one which, 
alas! many a modern artist besides M. Bastien 
Lepage finds it pecuniarily profitable to share— 
to occupy an important canvas with an vnim- 
portant picture, to devote an absurd surface to 
an insignificant theme. His ‘‘ Mendiant” was 
a big, broad sketch, not half-sufficiently realised 
for a thing of its size. It was a forcible thing 
to some extent, but it was an ugly thing, and 
there seemed no reasonable cause for inflicting 
upon us its huge uncouthness. But the quality 
of work that is reached in ‘‘ Le Pére Jacques” 
is of an order that justifies the scale of the 
design. We take a permissible interest in the 
thorough realisation of the character—shrewd, 
kindly, humorous—and admiration is well be- 
stowed on the learned adroitness with which 
the features of the woodland are indicated. 





Inanimate Nature is here something more than 
a background. It is a presence which we 
welcome. 

In technical skill, two other foreigners come 
next, we should surmise, to Bastien Lepage. 
These are Jimenez and De Blaas. The first- 
mentioned name is fairly familiar already to 
frequenters of picture galleries. De Blaas is 
Roman by birth; Venetian, we understand, by 
present residence, and certainly by that senti- 
ment of noble colour which dominates his 
art. It is the privilege of the painter in 
Venice to be surrounded by a population of 
born models; models not by borrowed grace 
or artfully measured pose, but in virtue of their 
natural gifts of form and of hue and of expres- 
sion that is either vivacious or naive, endurably 
demure or acceptably impudent—but at all 
events marked, which is the chief business, 
after all. Now, De Blaas has made the best 
use of two highly refined models in his picture 
of august colour. This canvas alone justifies 
him in claiming fellowship as a colourist with 
Van Haanen, and for a colourist, in the present 
day, there is no greater praise. Jimenez is 
more piquant than a great Venetian, or even a 
modern Venetian, would care to be, and it is 
never for refinement or chastity of sentiment 
that he shows himself conspicuous. He is an 
observer. He observes the world of the 
Parisian studio—its idle and luxurious and 
over-prosperous patrons, the people for whom 
the subjects are painted, and the people who are 
themselves the subjects for the painter. In 
‘The Visit of the Patron”—a picture which, 
like M. Bastien Lepage’s, was in the Salon— 
ke has proved most completely his skill of 
observation and his command of difficult 
draughtsmanship. In expression it is not easy 
to be subtler than Jimenez has been with the 
faces of the concerned artist and the elderly 
patron ; in draughtsmanship it is not easy to 
be more expressive than Jimenez has been with 
the foreshortening of the figure of the model. 
Among other foreign work of a profoundly 
secular imagination one would name Jacquet’s 
three brilliant heads of “Spring,” ‘‘ Summer,” 
and “Autumn.” Many living men, and of 
perfectly commonplace minds, aan tried to do 
what M. Jacquet has done; and the only differ- 
ence between their work and his is, that they 
have never done it quite so well. The most 
agile of his performances brings him within 
measureable distance of Boucher, and this might 
be the Pompadour’s grace and affectation that 
is so smartly recorded. 

In Mr. Maclean’s gallery we are driven to 
the discussion of what has often been discussed 
before ; and so the place is not a pleasant place 
for a writer, though it is well enough for a 
visitor who has simply to enjoy. He will see 
a sufficiency of that which is excellent; little 
of that which is novel in kind. The frequenter 
of galleries knows Mr. Birket Foster and Miss 
Clara Montalba as he knows the palm of his 
hand, and he has heard all that is to be said 
about them. Nor is Mr. Foster quite at his 
best in his big ‘* Spring Time ” in Mr. Maclean’s 
gallery. Rarely, it is true, has his composition 
had more of care and of suavity, but rarely 
have his weaknesses of a workmanship over- 
minute for the things it is to express been more 
completely apparent. His art in ‘Spring 
Time” is popular and pretty. It is terribly 
pretty. It has no vigour at all. But vigour, 
it may be said, is surely no characteristic of 
Mr. Foster. It is no characteristic, but it is 
not always lacking tohim. In one at least of 
the important drawings which this long accepted 
artist exhibited among Mr. Vokins’s great show 
of his work there was visible the vigour which 
is generally less apparent than the refinement. 
‘Spring Time” is nevertheless, as far as 
regards its treatment, though not as regards its 
scale, quite of that order of his work which the 
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public knows the best. Mr. Vokins was for- 
tunate enough to be able to display those rarer 
instances of a dainty art applied where dainti- 
ness is most of all commendable. 

Among the more forcible drawings—and 
typical instances they are indeed of the abandon- 
ment of accurate detail for the union of pictur- 
esque effect with truth of impression—are the 
many contributions of Miss Montalba and 
the two of the late Cecil Lawson. Cecil 
Lawson’s are the more novel. His water- 
colours have been seen but little in public. We do 
not even know that they exist in great numbers. 
But of the two now exhibited one is of real 
interest—that potent and —— design of 
“The Haunted Mill,” in which the spirit of a 
landscape, its changes of weather and wind, is 
brought into connexion with the chosen theme. 
‘* A Haunted Mill” is of blotesque character ; 
it derives from Constable and trom Ruysdael, 
and yet it is individual and new, because it is 
sincere. Much display is made in Mr. Mac- 
lean’s gallery of drawings by certain Dutchmen 
(who were of old, as tar as England is con- 
cerned, a speciality of Goupil’s), and of one very 
skilled and agreeable Englishman—Mr. Carter, 
of the Institute, whose water-colours show, in 
theme as well as in treatment, the pretty direct 
influence of Israels’s hand. Israels is of course 
a notable master, though of limited range. He 
leads a school at the Hague, as Van Haanen 
does at Venice, the work of the one bein 
devoted to the realisation of splendid colour an 
of the brightness and vivacity of contemporary 
life, and the work of the other to all that is 
saddest in the life of the humble and to hues 
that are sombre and melancholy. A more 
truly refined little Israels than ‘‘ Waiting and 
Watching” it would be difficult to see. Were 
it new in theme or in arrangement, we might 
undertake the task of describing it ; as it is, we 
must leave it to be seen, insisting only on the 
completeness and delicacy of the triumph we 
do not analyse. Artz and Blommers and 
Neuhuys follow Israels in his final abandon- 
ment of all life but the humblest life. One or 
two of them, however, permit themselves such 
excursions into colour as he persistently avoide. 
Mr. Carter’s drawing is of a peasant of the 
coast, looking with much satisfaction upon 
offspring whose beauty would be lost to the 
common eye. The refined, yet homely, person 
he has sketched as the young wife lends a 
measure of charm to the mere subject of his 
work, and delicacy and restraint are as visible 


in his artistic method as in the best of those | Mr 


dramatis personae to which the present instance 
of his art is deyoted. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tir1s is, we believe, the last exhibition to be 
held under the management of the present 
committee, the Dudley Gallery exhibition 
passing next year into the hands of the Dudley 
Gallery Art Society. During its sixteen years’ 
career, the Dudley has done good service in 
first bringing before the public the works of 
many painters who have afterwards achieved 
eminence; and there are pictures in the present 
exhibition which lead us to suppose that this 
function may be still to some extent performed ; 
but there is clearly need for both a more 
rigorous standard in the admission of works 
and for an effort to impart more variety and 
interest to the exhibitions. The pictures this 
year, however, seem to us to compare as a 
whole not unfavourably with those of last year. 
There is not much that is really bad, but there 
is a great deal that is only passably good. We 
shall notice those pictures which appear to us 
to rise above the prevalent mediocrity. 
Foremost among these we should place Mr. 
Napier Hemy’s powerful and truthful sea- 





picture, ‘‘ Rowing for the Port” (161). The 
colour and swirl of the water are admirably 
given; and, although we fancy we discern some 
uncertainty in the painting of the rocks, we must 
admit that when the picture is seen at the proper 
distance they come out right. The sky seems 
to us the least satisfactory part of this excellent 
work. ‘The Morning Catch” (176), by the 
same painter, is remarkable for the success with 
which a peculiar effect of light on the sea is 
given by the use of what may be termed a 
‘* trick,” but is certainly an effective trick. The 
stones of the pier in the foreground are care- 
fully and mg gf me Another ciever 
sea painter, Mr. Edwin Ellis, has only one 
picture—‘‘ Whitby” (233). We have here a 
truthful representation of the sky on a fresh 
breezy summer morning, and the whole 

icture is vigorous and dashing in a high degree. 

ut is there not some danger of vigour de- 
generating into mere coarseness of execution, 
and of originality of colouring becoming eccen- 
tricity? We have watched Mr. Ellis’s career 
with so much interest that we should deeply re- 
gret if our apprehensions in this respect should 
prove to be well founded. To turn now to a 
wholly different subject, we have in Miss Bertha 
Newcombe’s ‘‘ White Calves” (321) a singu- 
larly daring and clever study. Against a nearly 
white background a number of white calves are 
coming up to a little girl—whose figure, by-the- 
way, is very unsatisfactory as regards drawing. 
But nothing could be more masterly than the 
way in which the soft white coats of the calves are 
given, or than the skill with which, without the 
least garishness, the white animals are brought 
out from the light background. If Miss New- 
combe continues to show the originality and 
power evinced in this picture, she has, we think, 
a great future before her. A word should be said, 
while on the subject of animals, about Mr. 
Thomas Blinks’ ‘‘ Look Out” (346)—a fox- 
terrier in the act of jumping towards the spec- 
tator over some high grass and flowers. The 
action is extremely well given; but are the 
hind legs correctly drawn? We merely pro- 
pound the question, not having had any recent 
opportunity of observing the appearance of the 
hind legs of a jumping terrier. They certainly 
look odd in the picture. We hope the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will 
not make too minute enquiries as to how Mr. 
Blinks induced his model to “sit.” Two 
careful and solidly painted studies, ‘‘ The 
Beginning” (354) and ‘‘The End” (364), by 
. P. 8. Holland, placed near the door, attract 
and deserve attention; and there is a ¢ 
humorous and clever [rish sketch by Mr. 
Watson Nicol (160), based upon some lines of 
Charles Lever’s. The expression of the tenant- 
farmer, who is considering that 

** the land ye see from the steeple 
Belonged to us all from the Flood,” 

is inimitable. Mr. George Clausen’s ‘‘ Peasant 
Girl” (166) isa pleasing example of his well- 
known style. We may sum up some of the 
other notable pictures very shortly. Mr. F. A. 
Winkfield has a careful little picture, ‘‘In the 
Painter’s Hands” (40), and Mr, E. J. Humphery 
sends an exceedingly pleasant, and in many 
respects interesting, study called ‘‘ On the Wey, 
Surrey” (288). Mr. Hayes, R.H.A., has a 
clever little picture of ‘‘ Hastings Beach ” (301) ; 
and M. Fantin has an excellent flower-piece, 
‘Fleurs de Poirier et Cerise” (415), and two 
other good studies of flowers. 


ee —— 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Manchester Literary Olub has issued a 
circular advocating the purchase, for the benefit 
of Manchester and other large towns, of the 
collection of Leech’s drawings which remains in 
the hands of the artist’s sisters. The proposal 
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has already obtained the support of Mr. Ruskin 
and many other well-known names. Mr. Rus- 
kin writes :-— 
“It is with the greatest pleasure that I accept 
the honour of having my name placed on the com- 
mittee for obtain funds for the hase of 
these drawings ; and I trust that the respect of 
the English public for the gentle character of the 
master, and their gratitude for the amusement 
with which he has brightened so many of their 
days, will be expressed in the only way in which 
expression is yet possible by due care and wise use 
of the precious possessions he has left to them.” 
THE Royal Academicians have decided to take 
upon themselves a task that is likely to be of 
great service in the study of English art. 
This is the reprint in volumes of all the Oata- 
logues of their exhibitions from the foundation of 
the Royal Academy in 1768 to the present time. 
Careful indexes will be made, and everything 
done to render the work useful for reference. 
No one, perhaps, who has not experienced the 
trouble of searching through old Catalogues to 
find some particular fact of unknown date can 
estimate the advantage of such a compilation as 
this. To the biographer and collector it will be 
invaluable. it will be published, it is stated, 
at a price that will merely repay costs. 


WE understand that the Prince of Wales, on 
seeing a copy of Mr. G. Barnett Smith’s por- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle, immediately subscribed 
for it. The Earl of Derby and the Karl of Fife 
are also among the subscribers to the work. 
We referred to this etching—an almost life-size 
head—some time ago; and we may add that 
those who knew Carlyle well speak highly of it. 
It may still be obtained at the published price 
from the artist, Cuba Villa, Bickerton Road, N. 

M. Bonnar is at work upon a“ Martyrdom 
of St. Denis,” intended for the decoration of 
the Panthéon. The picture will probably be 
exhibited at the next Salon. 


ANOTHER enormous panorama has just been 
executed by the French painter Carrier-Belleuse. 
It is at present exhibiting for a short time in 
Paris, but is intended for the town of Lourdes. 
It is strange that the rage for panoramas which 
has seized upon Paris and Brussels should be 
so much less developed in London. 

M. FaQuiireE has been elected Professor of 
Sculpture at the Kcole des Beaux-Arts, in suc- 
cession to M. Jouffroy. This school re-opened 
last month with 661 architects, 285 painters, 
and 184 sculptors on its list of pupils. In one 
of its vestibules has just been p a series of 
copies from Michelangelo, made at Rome by 
M. Paul Baudry. 

Tu1s week’s number of LZ’ Art is likely to be 
especially interesting to English readers, for it 
contains the beginning of a biographical and 
critical sketch, by Ernest Ohesneau, of Ford 
Madox Brown, one of our greatest, though 
unfortunately least known, painters. An ac- 
count of the early pre-Raphaelite movement 
and its brilliant, daring, but short-lived Review, 
called the Germ, introduces the subject. 
Although we cannot quite agree with Mr. 
Chesneau that English criticism generally found 
in the early works of the pre-Raphaelites 
‘elevation of thought, originality of couception, 
refinement of taste, and a curious effort at 
finished execution,” still, even from the first, 
there were not wanting a few instructed writers 
who, amid the general scorn and laughter, 
recognised the significance of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement in English art. The rest of the 
number is chiefly taken up by a description 
and illustrations of the monument to Victor 
Emanuel at Rome. 

WE have received from Messrs. Oolnaghi, 
chromo-lithographic reproductions of the water- 
colour drawings which Mr. William Simpson 
made for the Queen of the two Volunteer 
reyiews held last year. Asis but right, in the 
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Windsor review the royal element predominates; 
in the Edinburgh review, the architecture of the 
city and the fearful storm of rain that marked 
the day. The subject is only one degree less 
ambitious than that which overwhelmed the 
powers of Mr. V. Prinsep; and Mr. Simpson is 
greatly to be congratulated on the measure of 
success he has obtained. In every respect we 
think the Scotch picture the finer of the two. 
Not a point here is missed. The wide expanse 
of the Queen’s Park turned to a swamp; the 
familiar outlines of the Calton Hill, Holyrood 
Palace, and the Castle, with tke black tempest 
threatening, but not enveloping all—make up a 
scene that demanded and stimulated the true 
artist. The process of reproduction has been 
most skilfully performed, though how much 
of the credit ought to be assigned to Mr. 
G. Maculloch and how much to Mr. C. F. Kell 
we cannot say. Doubtless, Mr. Simpson’s own 
practice in lithography contributed not a little 
to produce a result which is itself a work of art, 
admirable both in softness and variety of tone 
and in general effect. 


THE STAGE. 


Or the two stage events of the present week, 
neither is of the first importance. ‘‘ Betsy” 
was revived at the Criterion on Saturday, in 
place of ‘‘ Little Mise Muffet.” As it affords 
occasion for that continual stream of hilarity 
which has become an essential in pieces pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. Wyndham, 
and is, indeed, distinctly witty, ‘‘ Betsy” will 
have, no doubt, a second successful run. At 
Toole’s Theatre, which, though it has given us 
one or two good pieces, is generally too much 
associated with what are called ‘‘ one-part 
plays,” there has been brought out a new 
drama by Mr. Pinero. Mr. Pinero, being an 
actor as well as an author, is steeped to the 
lips in a knowledge of the requirements of the 
scene; but whether from a lack, on the present 
occasion, of homogeneousness in the piece, or 
from the deficiencies of more than one performer, 
the play did not impress so strongly as had 
been expected. Itis a relief to see Mr. Toole 
acting neither the part of aserving-man nor that 
of an excessively illiterate tradesman who has 
become quickly enriched; and his performance 
of the cobbler, who is at the same time a village 
schoolmaster, has many points of quaint 
humour, so that he may continue to please. 
But an air of reality by no means invariably 
attends upon the character Mr. Pinero has 
sketched and Mr. Toole has embodied. Still, 
as we have implied, the popular comic actor 
can haye pretty much his own way with his 
audience. Many people, however, prefer his comic 
song in the after-piece, ‘‘ The Speaker’s Eye,” 
to any of his efforts in his more considerable 
part. Mr. Garden and Mr. Billington are en- 
gaged in the main play ; Miss Ely Kempster 
plays a village girl who loves the cobbler, and 
Miss Myra Holme enacts with some touches of 
forcible melodrama the part of a young woman 
who has been engaged to ride in a circus and 
wishes to give it up. It must be said that on 
the present occasion Mr. Toole has certainly not 
been supplied with a one-part piece, the author 
having been minded to arouse a serious interest 
in the fortunes of Gilian, who was once at the 
circus, and of her lover. 

For the moment we must confine ourselves to 
barely recording the decided success which the 
new opéra comique by Planquette, ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,” has met with at the Comedy Theatre. 
Its production on the London stage has been 
the occasion of quite an inroad of Parisian 
visitors, anxious to hear the partition of a 
composer of extreme promise, and the rendering 
of the play by English actors of note in this 
order of performance. We shall shortly speak 
of this success at greater length. 
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